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CHAPTER ONE 



A DAY IN JUNE 



IT WAS a lazy day in the month of June — 
one of those days when a sort of lethargy 
seizes upon you, and you feel inclined 
to do nothing except find a comfortable shade 
and there, half asleep and half awake, to dream 
and dream. 

On just such a day as this two small boys 
lay on the grass in the shade of a great elm 
tree. It was evident from the gestures and 
the intensity of interest that the two boys 
were trying to agree upon some plan in regard 
to a journey, for ever and anon they ran their 
stubby fingers over a well-worn map which 
lay on the grass beside them. Yet it could 
hardly be surmised that any such thoughts 
were running through their minds, for Louie 
Abemathy, the elder of the two, was only a 

8 



4 THE RroE OF THE ABEKNATHY BOYS 

lad of nine years, while Temple, the younger, 
had just celebrated his fifth birthday. 

"Yes, we can make the trip,'* finally con- 
cluded Louie, "and I know it would do us good; 
and, anyway, we had better be out learning 
something than simply loafing around and 
playing all summer/' 

"Yes," enthusiastically said Temple, "we 
could see lots and lots of things, big mountains 
and rivers and prairies and Indians and ranches 
and cowboys." 

"I know we can make the trip, and I believe 
papa will let us go, for he knows that we are 
able to take care of ourselves/* These words 
spoken by Louie concluded his part of the 
preliminary discussion, but the younger brother, 
stimulated by all that had been said, seemed 
to have a sort of vision as to details. 

"Bud," suggested the smaller boy, "you can 
ride Sam and I'll ride Geronimo and we can 
eat at hotels and lunch counters and we can 
have chicken and ice cream and pie and red 
soda pop," for be it understood that Temple 
is especially partial to "strawberry red," and 
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thinks it the most desirable beverage known 
to the thirsty public. 

Louie persisted, however, in discussing the 
more practical phase of the journey. "I am 
in for going to Santa Fe, New Mexico. See! 
We can travel northwest and go through 
Anadarko, Estaline, and Tulia; then we can 
rest at Roswell, New Mexico, before starting 
on the last part of the trip to Santa Fe/' 
Let's go right now," urged Temple- 
Hardly," was Louie's answer; "we will 
have to consult papa first." 

With this suggestion the two youngsters 
began to plan for an interview with their 
father. They knew that, after the day's 
work at the office, he usually made a pallet on 
the grass and enjoyed his after-supper cigar 
as he lay gazing at the stars that first peeped 
through the curtain of night. Knowing this ^ • 
to be about the best time to approach him, 
the boys made their plan to get his consent 
the next day. 

Sure enough the next evening, after the 
evening meal had been finished, their father 
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retired to the yard for his rest and smoke. He 
was soon joined by the boys, who bantered 
him for a scuffle, with the result that the chal- 
lenge was accepted, and a lively tussle ensued; 
for a short while the pace was fast and furious, 
but in the end both boys were made to cry 
"calf -rope," which in the parlance of the plains 
means "enough." This exertion was followed 
by a painful silence which to the boys seemed 
ages, and all the time Temple was playing a 
merry tattoo on Bud's ribs, trying to enable 
him to muster up the courage to make the 
attack. Bud had the very best of inten- 
tions, but every tinae he tried to mention the 
all-important topic a great lump came into 
his throat and would not down. 

Finally, in desperation, Temple made up his 
mind that something heroic had to be done, 
and, after a great deal of squirming around, 
he summoned up enough courage to begin: 
"Papa, Bud and myself think we are big enough 
to go somewhere and we want you to let us go." 

"You go somewhere almost every day, don't 
you?" was the father's evasive reply. 
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"Yes/' ventured Louie, whose courage was 
gradually getting above par, "but we want to 
take a long trip/' 

"Now that's rather indefinite, boys,'* an- 
swered the father. "Mr. Cook and Mr. Peary 
took a long trip and went to the land of the 
north pole; what do you boys want anyway?" 

Summoning all his reserve strength, Louie re- 
solved to go to the heart of the matter. " We don't 
want to loaf aroimd here all summer, and Sam 
and Geronimo are not paying for the hay they 
eat. Can't we ride them on a trip West? We 
won't get lost and we can have a great time." 

"But that is not saying where you want to 
go," insisted the father. 

"Santa Fe," blurted out Temple, who was 
tired of beating about the bush. "We want 
to go to Santa Fe, New Mexico." 

Now the father had led a rather strenuous 
life himself, having made a full hand on the 
ranch when he was only thirteen years old; but 
the daring of these two youngsters quite sur- 
prised even the strenuous father. 

I think I am hardly able to give an answer 
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to-day, boys/* the father began. "It seems 
like a long and tiresome as well as dangerous 
trip for boys as small as you two to tackle. 
Why, it seems only yesterday you were babes 
in your mother's arms. I*d be glad for you 
to go, but you are both only small boys. Then 
your little sisters and I are lonesome since 
your mother died, and I feel that you must 
stay close to me." And with those words the 
strong arms of the father drew both tiny boys 
close to his heart and he kissed them over and 
over again and closed the interview by saying: 
"Now run along and get ready for bed and we 
will talk this over again when you are older." ^ 

"To-morrow, then, papa," shouted Temple, as 
the two boys scampered away. "To-morrow 
we will be one day older than we are to-day." 

For a long time after the boys left, the father 
remained upon his grassy couch, looking up 
at the quiet stars, and recalling how in other 
days he had slept out in the open and endured 
the hardships of the plains; how on stormy 
nights he had been chased by a flying herd of 
steers in wild stampede, and how he had escaped. 
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while many of his comrades had gone down 
beneath the hoofs of the crazed herd. He well 
knew the power of endurance required to make 
a trip across the plains and through the rough 
mountain passes of New Mexico. Bearing 
this in mind, it is no wonder he hesitated. 

The next evening, at about the same hour 
which marked the interview of the day before, 
found the same group loimging upon the cool, 
fragrant grass. 

** You are going to let us go; I know you are.'* 
It was Louie who spoke and his voice carried 
with it the ring of sincerity. 

"Sure," added the younger brother. "I 
can tell by the way he pufiFs at his 'sidar'." 

The father had decided on one thing, and 
that was to find out just how far this plan had 
taken shape in their minds. 

"How do you intend to go, and how will 
you get money to pay your expenses?" said he. 

"That is easy," replied Louie. "I will ride 
old Sam and Temp can ride Geronimo. We 
can pack a change of clothes in saddle-bags 
and take slickers to keep the rain ofiF; then you 
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can give us a check book and we can get money 
as we go along. We can write to you and *phone 
to you, so you will know where we are, and how 
we are standing the trip, and we will promise 
that if we find we can't stand the trip we will 
give up and come back home." 

After a great deal of argument and a dis- 
cussion of the trip from every point of view, 
the boys gained the day. 

"I have confidence in you two boys," con- 
cluded the father, "and I am going to let you 
go; and I want you to make your own plans 
and I will do what I can to help you through." 

The two prospective travellers expressed 
their appreciation of their father's kindness 
by first giving him a vigorous squeeze and then 
by doing a war dance around him. 

The boys hurried away to their room and 
into bed, but not to sleep. "Ain't you tickled?" 
giggled Temp, as he jumped into bed. 

"You bet," said Louie, as he put out the 
light and joined his brother. For a long time 
the boys were wide awake and plans were sug- 
gested, adopted, rejected, and adopted again. 
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After many days of planning and preparation 
it was decided to leave Guthrie on July lOth, 
and aU plans were made with that end in view. 
Saddles and saddle blankets were purchased. 
Sam and Geronimo received special attention 
in the way of extra rations, vigorous curryings, 
and frequent gallops over the coimtry to harden 
them up for the trip. 

"Me and Geronimo will just run oflf and 
leave you and Sam/' boasted Temple, as the 
boys were busy grooming the horses. 

"Shucks/' drawled Louie, "you and Geron- 
imo will be eatin' my dust all the way." And so 
the good-natured banter went on through all 
the days of preparation and many heated 
arguments took place, each boy enlarging upon 
the many good qualities of his horse. 

Gradually the days crept by, those days of 
restless expectancy, days bright with dreams 
of strange lands, strange people, and exciting 
events. But "the longest day, live till to- 
morrow, will have passed away," and that day 
had come to them at last. 

July 10th dawned bright and clear. "The 
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rooster is crowing for day/* said Louie, as he 
gave his brother a rather vigorous shake. 

"Then we better be roUin' out," grunted 
Temple, as he rubbed his eyes and began to 
try to shake ofiF his heaviness. When once 
they had gotten out of bed and the drowsiness 
caused by this extremely early rising had 
passed, all was in a flurry. The boys hurried to 
the bam, fed their horses, and gave them a good 
currying. Breakfast over, clothes packed — 
a hasty good-by to their little sisters, and they 
galloped away with their father for Guthrie. 

According to their own plans they were to 
start from the Federal building, and at exactly 
nine o'clock they mounted their horses and 
turned their faces toward the land of the 
setting sun. 

What dangers were before them they knew 
not nor cared — at least they were on their 
way and before them stretched a country full 
of strange sights and strange people. They 
felt confident of their abiUty to cope with any 
emergency and so went forth light-hearted and 
full of hope. 



CHAPTER TWO 

THE CALL OF THE PRAIRIE 

THE desire of the boys for the saddle 
and for the outdoor life was not a 
matter of cultivation. It was a birth- 
right. When first their little minds began 
to comprehend the great world about them 
they became conscious of the vastness of the 
broad, sweeping prairies which surrounded the 
ranch house. Looking far across the wild 
stretches of the Kiowa-Comanche coimtry, they 
could see the distant moimtain peaks wrapped 
in the blue haze of a perpetual Indian summer. 
On clear mornings, when the air seemed especi- 
ally cool and crisp, those mighty peaks of the 
Wichita range appeared to come closer, and the 
rough outlines of towering clifiFs and deep 
cafions were plainly outlined. The very air 
was saturated with the incense of the hoUy- 

18 
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hock and the wild prairie rose. At night the 
great white stars, the angels of the prairies, 
beamed kindly over them, and the night wind 
swept over the prairies and whispered its 
secrets to the boys, secrets known only to the 
prairie wind, and understood only by the chil- 
dren of the plains. 

The father of the boys was a great lover of 
"God's out of doors'* and lived the care-free 
life of a typical Western ranchman. He owned a 
large bunch of horses, which claimed a great deal 
of his time, and the rest of his time was given to 
the hunt. Wolves and antelope were plentiful 
and afforded opportunity for splendid racing. 

The mother of the boys was a woman of 
genuine refinement and culture, a graduate of 
Eastern schools in both literary and musical 
branches, and the possessor of several 
medals won in the latter department. She 
was also a great lover of nature, of the freedom 
of the plains, and the smoke of the campfire. 
So, frequently, the father packed a typical 
prairie schooner with needed provisions and 
loaded the whole family, three girls and two 
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boys, into the wagon, and for weeks at a time 
they drifted around over the prairies, hunting 
coyotes and any other game which afforded sport. 

Louie, then only four years old, frequently 
moimted a mustang pony and joined his father 
in a swift race after the fleet-footed antelope 
and the wary coyote. Thus early in life Louie 
gained a knowledge of horses and of shift- 
ing for himself that proved invaluable to him 
in the trying trips of the last year. 

After catching the wolves they kept them in a 
cage at the camp. Upon one occasion they had 
eleven captives and it was necessary for the father 
of the boys to sleep near the cage in order to put 
down riots which broke out among the captives. 
On this night the wolves on the prairie heard 
the call of their erstwhile companions and they 
summoned all the denizens of the prairie and 
surrounded the camp. Louie could hear the 
snap of their teeth and see the gleam of their 
eyes and so decided that it would be a little bit 
more comfortable down by his father. 

"Do you think they will tackle us, papa," 
said Louie, as he seated himself by his father. 
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*' Oh, no; with my rifle and the burning chunks 
of the campfire we can run the whole bunch 
away," said his father. With this assurani^e 
Louie stretched himself full length on the 
ground and was soon in the land of nod. 

When Temple was only eighteen months 
old he was taken on a wolf chase. His father 
placed him in front of him, wedging him rather 
securely, as the horn of the saddle prevented 
him from sliding forward. They had not been 
riding very long when they ran across a large 
wolf, and, in the flash of an eye, the race was on, 
and wolf, hounds, and horse were sweeping 
across the prairie like a shadow. The course 
led them over the deep gulches of an old, 
abandoned trail and through treacherous 
stretches of country inhabited by the prairie 
dogs, where a false step meant a horse with a 
broken neck or leg, and maybe the death of the 
rider. But Sam, being used to just such con- 
ditions, rightly measured the distances, some* 
times leaping twenty .feet and at other times 
not more than ten. The pace grew more furi- 
ous; the wolf was making a final effort to shake 
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ofiF the dogs, for now they were yelping at his 
heels. All at once the wolf plunged over a 
steep embankment, followed swiftly by dogs, 
horse, hxmter, and the baby, and all landed 
in a heap in the bed of a stream, which was 
little more than ankle deep. The father was 
up in a moment and was looking into the fiery 
eyes of the wolf, which had backed up to the 
bank the better to defend himself against the 
attack of the hounds. Making a lightning 
grab, the himter threw his bare hand into the 
mouth of the angry wolf and soon subdued 
him. Meantime, Temple had succeeded in 
pulling out of the mud and slush and, instead 
of crying or being excited, he said triumphantly 
to his parent, "Well, daddy, you shore dot 
him/* The father tied the captive on behind 
the saddle, picked up the bedraggled babe, 
and made his way back to the camp. Both 
father and son were covered with mud and 
were sorryrlooking specimens, indeed, but 
both were happy and proudly displayed the 
trophy of the chase to the admiring group 
at the camp. 
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This picture of their early life is given in 
order that the reader may understand some- 
thing of the environment of the two boys 
whom we are to follow on their long journeys, 
because all of us have come to realize that the 
associations of childhood have not a Kttle to do 
with destiny, and that objects loved, studied, 
and treasured become a part of our being. 

Let the old gray-headed locomotive engineer 
retire to the quietude of the farm and he comes 
to love the cows, the horses, and the chickens. 
He is interested in the growth of corn and 
clover and we conclude that he has forsaken 
his first love. But one day he goes to town with 
his produce and while near the depot he hears 
the deep rumbling of "The Daylight Express," 
and, as it draws closer, the shrill blast of the 
whistle, and your farmer friend is all alert. He 
is like a charger when the call to battle sounds. 
Fields of clover nodding under the summer sun 
are forgotten, and the veteran feels again the 
thrill of flying across the country with the 
speed of the wind. He longs to mount the 
engine and speed away. 
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When Louie and Temple Abemathy mounted 
their trusty ponies and set their faces toward 
the land of the setting sun there were many 
who looked upon it as foolhardy, others as 
a desire for notoriety, and others as rather the 
spirit of bravado. Why did they want to go? 
How did such an idea get into their heads? 

I confess I was hardly able to imderstand it 
all xmtil, after their return from New York, 
I took the two tiny travellers for a week's 
outing and we pitched our tent on the shore of 
a quiet lake where bass and croppie were 
plentiful. During the days the mystery was 
solved; we rowed and fished and swam, and 
at nights drifted on the quiet waters of the 
lake and listened to the call of the whippoor- 
will; then we spread our blankets and slept 
out under the silent stars. All this time the 
boys talked and opened up their boyish hearts: 
conditions were ideal — no newspaper reporters 
to question them, no women chasing them for 
a kiss. They told their own story in their 
own way, and I can answer the "why" of their 
trip by questions which reveal the answer. 
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Why does the mariner love the sea, the soli- 
tude of the boundless deep, the murmur of the 
waves along a sandy shore, or even the break 
of billows on the mighty rocks? 

Why does the lark love the morning sky, 
washed bright by the crystal dew and shot 
through with purple dawn and sunbeams 
golden bright? 

Why does the red deer love his home amid 
the everlasting hills, the cool retreat of his 
leafy home, and the frolic by moonlit waters? 

Why does the brown bee love the nectar 
of night-blooming flowers and the perfume 
of the scented thyme? 

Why does the hunter love the hills and the 
silvery note of the hunting horn and the deep- 
voiced melody of the hunting pack? 

An answer to any of these simple questions 
answers the why of the journey of these two 
Oklahoma boys. 

When Louie and Temple turned their faces 
toward the broad prairies of the far West, it 
was the prairie calling to her children and 
the children answering the call. 



CHAPTER THREE 



A SLEEPING HERO 



THE first few hours of the first day out 
were used by Louie in rehearsing to 
Temple some of the rules by which 
they were to be governed, for the elder 
boy had discussed all phases of the journey 
with his father, who had made it clear to 
the yoimger brother that he must obey his 
brother Louie, and follow his advice in all 
things. 

"Now, Temple,'* said Louie as they jogged 
along, "we are not to carry more than five 
dollars with us at any time. We are not to 
ride into muddy streams without some one to 
guide us. We are not to ride over fifty miles 
in a day without we are forced to in order to 
get shelter or feed for our horses. We are not 
to travel on Simday. " 
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"Sounds just like the rules they have at 
school," was Temple's only comment. 

"Yes, but we need to know about these 
things,'' answered Louie, "and if we follow the 
advice given to us by father we wiU get along 
better and keep out of trouble." 

"Well, Bud, we can eat all we want to, can't 
we?" The inner man was feeling the need of 
replenishment, and Temple felt that he must 
express himself. 

"Yes, we can have all we need to eat, but 
we must be careful and not eat food that will 
make us sick," thoughtfully replied Louie. 

"Ice cream and cake and red soda pop won't 
hurt us, will it. Bud?" 

"No, if we don't take too much at one time, " 
said the elder brother. 

"Oh, Bud, I see a town; let's hurry up and 
get there; I am so hungry I feel hke I could 
chew these bridle reins." Temple threw a 
good deal of earnestness into his words, for 
the long ride from Guthrie had furnished him 
with a fine, large appetite. 

Riding into a wagon yard and seeing that 
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their horses were well fed, the boys made their 
way to a restaurant, where they enjoyed their 
first meal on their trip. 

**What do we want for dessert. Temple?*' 
asked Louie. 

"Ice cream and strawberry pop," was the 
quick response, and this order having been 
disposed of the boys moimted their horses and 
headed toward El Reno. 

The night was to be spent at the hay camp of 
Mr. Chris Madsen, their father's chief deputy, 
who had a contract for putting up all the hay 
on the large government reservation, and they 
had received directions as to how to find the 
camp and would doubtless have succeeded with- 
out any difficulty if darkness had not overtaken 
them at El Reno. 

"We will not stop here in town, for papa 
told Chris that we would get to his camp to- 
night and he will be looking for us, so we must 
hurry along." This Louie gave in reply to a 
suggestion from his younger brother that they 
stop for the night. 

In order to reach their destination they had 
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to go across the government reservation, which 
is barren of trees but is rolling land and is di- 
vided by the Canadian River. The road they 
had been following grew dimmer and as it was 
now dark it was with difficulty that the horses 
kept to the dim trail. 

"Bud, I can't see a fing and the road has 
gone, " complained Temple. 

"I know we are not in the road, but I think 
I know which way to go to strike the camp." 
For some time Louie had notic d that they were 
no longer following the road, but he did not care 
to alarm Temple by calling his attention to it. 

"Look, Bud, I see a light." It was Temple 
who spoke. For some time he had been silent, 
but had evidently been on the lookout for 
signs of the camp. 

"Guess that's it," ventured Louie, and so 
they headed for the friendly campfire. Often 
the horses stopped on the brink of deep caflons 
and the boys would have to go away around to 
avoid them. At last they saw figures moving 
around in the fire light and this caused the boys 
to renew their efforts to reach the camp. 
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"I declare it looks like an Indian camp/* 
observed Louie, as they came closer. 

"Indians or no Indians, I am hungry and 
sleepy and I'd 'ist as soon stay with *em as 
not, " and the tone of Temple's voice indicated 
that he was about tired out. 

" Can you tell us where white man's camp is? " 
inquired Louie as they rode up to the camp. 

For a reply the big Indian addressed simply 
grunted and went on smoking his pipe. Soon, 
however, many of the squaws and children 
gathered around the fire and more men came 
with them. Finally a young Indian about 
twenty years old came up to the boys and, in 
answer to questions, made known by signs and 
broken English that the camp was far over the 
prairie and he pointed in the direction the boys 
should travel. 

Leaving the camp of the Cheyennes, the boys 
sought to follow the rather mixed directions 
which had been given them, but they soon 
became confused and were unable to tell in 
what direction they were travelling, as heavy 
clouds had come over the sky and the North 
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Star no longer gave them friendly guidance. 
The boys were riding over historic ground; 
new for them was old Fort Reno, which was for 
a long time the most important of frontier 
posts. From this place many expeditions against 
the Indians had been fitted out and many a 
soldier had gone forth to die by the stroke of the 
tomahawk in the hands of the wily red man or 
to be pierced by a flying arrow. The very 
ground over which they rode had served both 
as a hunting ground and a battlefield. Being 
so near the Canadian River it afforded splendid 
grazing and water for great herds of buffalo 
in an early day and was therefore a paradise of 
the hunter. 

An hour had passed since they had left the 
Indian camp, and they were wandering in inky 
darkness over the wide prairie. The wind 
had gotten stronger and red lightning began 
to shoot across the sky. 

"I'm getting so sleepy I can't hold my eyes 
open and I am tired," muttered Temple. 

"Brace up — just the first day out — don't 
be a baby," said Louie teasingly. 
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"Well, coz I'm sleepy ain't no sign I'm a 
baby; big folks get sleepy same as babies." 

Louie could nbt contend with such logic, 
but he had been watching his Httle brother 
for some time and had noticed that he was 
nodding, and so he had been riding close to 
him in order to catch him in case he started 
to fall. 

Just then Louie observed by the flash of the 
Ughtning a tall, dark object moving toward 
them and, when another flash came, he could 
see plainly it was a man. 

"Hello!" was Louie's answer. 

"Hello!" came back in friendly answer. 

"Can you tell us where Mr. Madsen's hay 
camp is?" inquired Louie. 

"You bet I can," replied the stranger, who 
by this time was walking along by the horses. 
"That's where I'm headed for now. I've 
walked twenty-five miles to-day and I'm as 
tired as a dog. " 

As the man finished his sentence Temple, 
who had been nodding rather vigorously, gave 
a lunge and nearly fell from his horse, and 
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would have done so had not the friendly stranger 
caught him. 

"Bud, I wuz dreamin' that I jumped head 
first into a creek," said Temple. 

"Well, if you had landed on that hard 
ground you wouldn't have thought that you 
hit the water, '' wamingly said Louie. 

For some time they travelled on in silence, 
the strange man walking beside Temple's horse 
and steadying the little fellow to prevent his 
falling. 

"You'd better get on the horse and take 
my little brother in front of you," suggested 
Louie. 

The tired man needed no second invitation, 
but was in the saddle at one leap, and, while 
the stirrups were of no particular value, he 
managed to make himself comfortable and took 
the drowsy boy in his strong arms and held 
him close to his bosom. Soon Temple was 
sleeping as soundly as if he had been at home 
in his own bed instead of being carried over the 
prairie. 

"You see," explained Louie to the man, "I 
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did not know you nor what you might be up 
to, so I just let you hoof it along by the horse 
to see what kind of stuflF you were made of, 
and after talking with you I decided that you 
would do. Then I asked you to ride. You 
see. Temple is httle and I have to look out for 
him, for papa is depending on me to look after 
my little brother and there are mean men that 
steal children; so I thought I would not be too 
friendly with you at first, but I ain't one bit 
afraid of you now and I think you are a good 



man. *' 



"I may not be a very good man," said the 
stranger, as he tucked his coat around his pre- 
cious burden, for the night air was chilly, "but 
I'd never hurt a little child, because I love 
children. I have two at my home up in 
Kansas. " 

"What's that light I see?" asked Louie. 

"That is the camp," replied the stranger. 
"I left it a week ago to go home to be with one 
of my little boys who has been very sick, but 
when he got better I started back to my work." 

At ten o'clock the hungry and sleepy travel- 
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lers drew up at the camp and found their friends 
waiting for them. 

"Must have lost your vay," said Chris, 
the big Dane. 

"Yes, sorter seems so," drawled Louie, 
"but how about some grub? I'm nearly 
starved. '* 

While the cook was dishing up the supper, 
the whole force tried to arouse Temple; but 
sleep had taken firm hold upon the little pil- 
grim and finally it was decided to put him 
to bed. 

The aroma of the coflFee and the perfume of 
frying bacon summoned Louie and his new- 
found friend to action and they did justice to 
the meal placed before them. 

After finishing supper, Louie made his way 
to the tent, where he found Temple sleeping 
soundly, and soon he joined his brother in the 
land of dreams. 

" Turn out, boys, chuck is ready !" It was the 
voice of the cook summoning the boys to action. 

"Wake up. Temp, breakfast is ready," and 
Louie began to work on his little brother, who, 
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tired from the long ride of yesterday, was 
sleeping soundly. 

** Breakfast/' finally stammered Temple, rub- 
bing his eyes and looking around over the tent 
as if surprised at his new quarters. "Ill 
declare, looks like we have joined a circus. 
Where are we, Bud, and how did we get here?*' 

"We are at the hay camp and I rode in like 
a man and you were carried in by a man. " 

"I ain't no baby; my legs ain't as long as 
yours and they get tired stickin' straight out, 
and I got hungry, and I guess I went to sleep, 
but I'll bet you I don't any more, " said Temple, 
and there was determination in his tone. 

Soon the boys had dressed and washed their 
faces and were doing that which small boys 
seldom like to do, combing their heads. 

"Didn't know how hungry I was until I 
got a whiflF of that bacon, " said Temple. When 
the cook was called upon to fry a second in- 
stalment of bacon he concluded that he had 
underestimated the capacity of the boys. 

The sun was just peeping over the edge of the 
prairie and its rays falling on the beads of 
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grass made the whole prau*ie look like a field 
of diamonds. 

"Bud, let's rest to-day," suggested Temple, 
when it was time to catch the horses. "I 
am tired and sore, and then we ain't in no hurry 
and can go on to-morrow. " 

"Not a bad idea," agreed Louie, and after 
some discussion they decided to spend the day 
with their friends. 

They enjoyed the day, and Temple resolved 
himself into a committee of one to inquire into 
the art of haymaking, and before the day 
was over each one in the camp had surrendered 
his fund of information to this human inter- 
rogation point. In speaking of him one of his 
admiring friends said, "If the doctrine of 
transmigration is true. Temple will be an in- 
terrogation point in the land of the sweet by 
and by"; and after a great deal of experience 
with him the writer is prepared to add a hearty 
Amen. 

After the evening meal they sat around the 
campfire and listened to the men tell of life 
on the plains in an early day; and when at a 
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late hour they started for their tent, the younger 
brother remarked, " Bud, I'll bet we dream about 
Injuns and cowboys to-night. " 

Next morning the boys were awakened by 
the patter of the rain on the tent, a sound 
which you know is not at all suggestive of rolling 
out of bed. 

"Bud, let's sleep 'ist a tiny bit more,'' begged 
Temp, who was resisting Bud's efforts to get 
him out. 

"No more sleep this morning; we must get 
away early; the roads will be muddy, and we 
will not be able to ride fast," and with this 
admonition he took his little brother by the 
heels and pulled him to the door of the tent. 

"Don't put cold water on me, Bud. I'll 
put on my tose, honest injun, I will, " pleadingly 
urged Temp. 

Breakfast finished and horses saddled, the 
boys put on their raincoats and were soon 
making their way through the rain and slush 
headed for Anadarko. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



IN AN INDIAN CAMP 



« 



AS THE boys proceeded, the rain in- 

/jL creased in intensity and finally became 
•^ ^ a steady downpour. However, the 
boys had no thought of halting; in fact, they 
rather enjoyed it. 

I feel just like a duck,"' giggled Temple. 
I do too,'" agreed Louie, "all *cept the 
feathers. '' 

"Good thing we have our slickers," observed 
Temple. "Wish we had some coats for our 
horses. '' 

"They don't mind the rain," said Louie. 
"They are used to it." 

So all the morning the boys made their way 
through the driving rain, chatting as merrily 
as ducks in a summer shower. By noon they 
reached a little country town called "Teddy," 

84 
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and of course the power of association caused 
the boys to be partial to this place, even though 
they had to take dinner at a grocery store. 

"Wonder if Teddy was ever here?" asked 
Temple. 

** Don't know/' replied his brother, "but 
Teddy's lots bigger than his namesake, ain't he.'^ " 

"Well, I should smile," continued Temple. 
"But, Bud, once Teddy was just a little boy 
and now he is a great big man, so maybe his 
namesake may grow just like he did. " 

"If it does it will be a whopper some day," 
was Louie's conclusion. 

"Got any red pop?" inquired Temple as 
the boys finished their lunch of potted ham 
and cheese and crackers. 

"No," replied the proprietor, 

"Well, you run a funny store," boldly as- 
serted Temple. "You keep harness and sad- 
dles and lace and clothes for women, wagons 
and plows and boots and shoes and a sort of 
drug store and groceries, and still don't keep 
soda pop. That's funny ain't it. Bud?" 

"Guess so," replied Louie, "but we must be 
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going," and mounting their horses they set off 
on their way. The rain continued through 
the afternoon, making the roads a sea of mud 
and shish, which greatly hindered the horses, 
as their footing was very uncertain. Before 
crossing the small branches, which had grown 
to be rather pretentious streams, Louie always 
rode Sam across first so as to be sure that 
Geronimo and his midget rider could cross 
in safety. They reached Verden at seven 
o'clock, having ridden forty-eight miles, and all 
the way they had been in a steady rain; and yet 
they were a happy pair, for their raincoats 
and waterproof hats kept off the rain, and, 
outside the exhaustion of the long ride, they 
were none the worse for their rainy-day ride. 

After a good night's rest at Verden, the boys 
left early next morning for Anadarko, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and their progress was 
somewhat hindered by the mud and swollen 
streams. Arriving at Anadarko, the boys de- 
cided to allow their faithful horses a greatly 
needed rest, so, leaving them at a stable with 
instructions to the proprietor to ^^wash 'em up 
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and feed 'em good/' the boys went to the hotel 
to clean up and get their dinner. A friend 
who had known them for a long time very 
kindly proposed an automobile ride, an invi- 
tation which the boys gladly accepted. The 
first object of interest was the great dam across 
the Wichita River. It is about thirty feet 
high and made of concrete, and is hollow so that 
one can cross the river by going under it. 
The roar of the water as one is about midway 
of the stream is terrific. 

"Let's get out of here," exclaimed Temple 
as they walked under the great volume of 
water. "I'm afraid the whole thing will tum- 
ble in on us. " 

Once out of the tunnel, both of the young 
tourists were very much interested in watching 
the immense volume of water leap over the dam 
and form a seething whirlpool below. 

"What makes the wheels go around?" ques- 
tioned Temple, as their friend and guide ushered 
them into the power plant. 

"The water striking a big wheel," replied 
the friend. 
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"Where is the wheel?*' said Louie, and for 
the next few minutes their genial friend was 
swamped with a deluge of questions from the 
two boys, who were anxious to know how water 
could light a city, run the machinery of mills, 
and pump water for the city, 

They were next taken to the Riverside 
Indian school, a place where Uncle Sam takes 
the little Indian boys and girls and teaches 
them the way of the pale face. Hundreds of 
the Indian children are taken from around the 
campfire and out of the wigwam and placed 
in the splendid buildings, steam heated and 
lighted by electricity, and soon they come to 
love the new way better than the old. 

Perhaps that which interested the boys most 
was their visit to a real Indian village — that 
of the Caddos, which is about two miles from 
Anadarko. This camp ground is used by nearly 
all of the tribes, and here the boys saw the 
peculiar grass houses erected by the Wichita 
Indians. These houses are waterproof and 
are said to be very comfortable even in the 
coldest weather. 
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^*I'd like to see inside one of them, " suggested 
Louie. 

Whereupon the guide asked a squaw to allow 
them to look into the hut, but their only re- 
ward was a shake of the head and a negative 
grunt. At the time the boys visited the camp 
the Caddos and Wiehitas were entertaining 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who had come 
to pay them a visit. Beeves were being killed 
and ponies given as presents and tokens of 
friendship. The tribal dances were being held, 
and the pipe of peace was smoked. Gambling 
and all other sports engaged the time and 
attention of the visiting red men and thus the 
days and nights were spent in one continuous 
round of pleasure. 

The camp was arranged as most Indian 
camps are, and here and there the boys noticed 
brush arbours with platforms built beneath 
them, these platforms serving as tables and 
loimging places during the day and as a bed 
at night. 

"A furniture man wouldn't make a living 
selling furniture to them, would he?'* sug- 
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gested Temple, when told of the utility of the 
platform. 

"What makes them air their beef?" asked 
Louie, as he saw great sticks of beef suspended 
in the trees. 

"That is the way they cure their meat. It 
is called 'jerked beef/" replied the guide. 

Just then the boys caught sight of a pappoose 
all bundled up in his little cradle, which was 
placed against the side of a tent. 

"What they got him tied up that way for?" 
Temple asked; "has he been naughty?" The 
latter suggestion from Temple was doubtless 
caused by a recurrence of thoughts of times 
when he had been sent to bed for his hilarity, 
and he naturally supposed the pappoose had 
been demeaning himself in some unbecoming 
manner. The boys were also much amused at 
the way the squaws carried the pappooses. In 
the absence of the regulation cradle, the mother 
placed the babe on her back and then, drawing 
a shawl tightly about her body, it formed a 
sort of sack for the tiny passenger, and the 
mother went about her work holding the 
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shawl with one hand and using her free hand 
in her various occupations. 

"Don't have to buy baby carriages," ob- 
served Louie, as he saw a squaw pulling up a 
load of brush with one hand and using the other 
as a grip on the shawl which held the pappoose. 
The scenes at the camp brought back to Louie 
memories of an all-night dance of the Coman- 
ches which he and his father had attended 
just two years before. "You see, *' he contin- 
ued, "we had been hunting and while on our 
way home we met an Indian whom we knew 
and he told us that they were to have a big time 
that night at a big dance over on a nearby 
mountain. So instead of returning home we 
decided to attend the dance, and it was about 
ten o'clock at night when we arrived at the 
dancing ground. Before we got to the place 
we saw the light of the campfire and heard the 
rattle of the tomtoms. I was scared when I 
first saw them, for they were holding a war 
dance and the bucks were all in war paint and 
had on their great war bonnets made of eagle 
feathers, and they looked mighty scary as 
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they circled around the fire singing their war 
songs and giving a keen yell now and then. 
Sometimes they would crouch as though they 
were going to spring upon us, and it made my 
hair stand on end and cold chills chased up 
and down my back. After they had finished 
the war dance they rested for a short time 
and then wrapped white sheets around their 
bodies and both men and women bunched up 
like so many cattle and made the funniest 
noise I ever heard, and all the time they were 
dancing to the music of the tomtoms. They 
called this the ghost dance and I am sure they 
named it right, for I'll tell you it took all my 
courage to stay on the earth 'when I saw them 
all dressed in white, and the moonlight on the 
scene made it seem even more ghastlj^. Finally 
I told papa that I had enough, so he took me 
down to where the young Indians were dancing 
and the tomtoms were playing a lively second 
to an Indian love song. It was a funny dance. 
Two Indian girls would come creeping across 
the circle and stand in front of a boy; then he 
would step out, and all of them would dance from 
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one side of the ring to the other and finally go 
back to their places. I liked this dance, for 
it was just like the games children play. We 
stayed until daylight and then made our way 
home. '' 

" Reckon we could get these Indians to dance 
for us?'' inquired Temple, who had been an 
interested listener to Louie's experience. 

"Sure/' said their friend, "but we haven't 
time. We must hurry to the hotel for dinner. " 

"I'd like to taste some beef like that which 
we saw out at the camp," said Louie, as they 
were eating dinner. 

"I wouldn't," replied Temple; "it didn't 
look clean to me"; and so all during the meal 
the boys were discussing the experiences of the 
morning. 

"Stay all night with us," suggested their 
friend, "and I'll take you to picture shows and 
show you a good time. " 

"Sorry," replied Louie, "but we can't. I 
have made out a schedule which we are trying 
to follow and we are to stay in Apache to-night. 
I am to 'phone to papa from there and he will 
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expect us to be there, and I do not want him to 
be uneasy about us, so we will have to go.'* 

Their rest and bath seemed to put new life 
into the horses and they moved along at a 
merry clip, passing many Indian camps, from 
which the blue smoke curled up, as it was late 
before the boys left Anadarko. The boys had 
a good night's rest in Apache and left at six 
o'clock next morning for Lawton. 

"I am afraid we are going to have rough 
sledding to-day," ventured Louie, as they rode 
out of Apache. 

"Why?" broke in the human interrogation 
point. 

"Because," explained Louie, "we have to 
go through the Kiowa-Comanche coimtry and 
hardly any one but Indians live along the 
road, and we will have to depend on them to 
direct us; and while some of them cannot 
understand our language, there are some that 
can understand us and will let on like they 
can t. 

The boys travelled over a level country, 
broken only here and there by little ridges. 
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while away in the distance they could see the 
rough outlines of Mt. Scott, which from this 
great distance seemed only as a cloud sweeping 
over the distant reaches of the prairie. About 
ten o'clock Louie noticed the road growing 
dimmer and so resolved to make a special effort 
to find out just where they had gotten to. It 
was not long until they came to a tepee where 
the squaw was digging mesquite roots to make 
a fire in order to get dinner, while in the tepee 
the buck was smoking and dreaming of other 
days. 

^*Bud, that reminds me of the song we heard, 
'Everybody Works but Father.' " 

** Better not tell him so, '' said Louie. " Which 
way is Lawton?'' courteously asked Louie. 

" Uh ! Uh ! '' grunted the Indian. 

"What did he say. Bud?" laughed Temple. 

"Search me,'' replied Bud. "Will you give 
us a drink?" 

" Uh ! Uh ! " growled the buck as before. 

"He said it again. Bud," ventured Temple. 

"He said nothing," repeated Louie in dis- 
gust, and the boys rode away hungry, thirsty. 
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and tired and with no prospect of relief, for 
as far as they could see there was nothing but 
the brpad prairie scorched by the noonday sim. 
About twelve o'clock they came again upon 
a larger colony of Indians camped in a sort of 
grove of scrubby trees. Thirst and hunger 
had made both boys desperate and they were 
determined to make themselves understood 
this time, for they had not had a drop of water 
since six o'clock in the morning. 

Will you give us a drink?" asked Louie. 

Uh! Uh!" grunted the big Indian. 

He speaks the same language as the other 
fellow, " said Temple. 

"I will make them understand,*' said Louie, 
as he dismounted. He had heard of the sign 
language among the Indians of the plains and 
so he determined to make a code of his own. 
Going over to a keg, he found near it a squaw 
making moccasins. So he pointed toward the 
keg, raised his hand to his lips as if drinking, 
and threw his head back as if draining a cup. 
The good-natured squaw understood, and 
giving a rather kindly grimt she secured an 
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empty tomato can and filled it and passed it to 
Temple and then to Louie. After the boys 
had satisfied their thirst the squaw decided to 
use the sign language and brought out of a 
basket many moccasons and beaded purses 
and threw them down in front of Louie and 
pointed at Temple and then patted her head, 
indicating that she desired to trade the whole 
consignment for his Uttle brother. Louie shook 
his head and indicated by many signs that 
Temple was not for sale or trade- 
As they rode away, Temple inquired as to 
what all the signs meant. "She wanted to 
trade for you. Temp," said Louie. 

"What did she want with me. Bud? I'm 
no Injun, " thoughtfully replied Temp. 

After travelling for some time the boys 
met a man who, from his general appearance, 
they judged to be a Mexican. "Which way 
to Lawton?" anxiously inquired Louie. 

"Dees way — eight-tee mi," replied the 
Mexican. 

Eighty miles?" exclaimed Temple. 

No, eight miles," said Louie, and thanking 
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the man they rode away at a lively pace and, 
passing by Fort Sill, came in a short while to 
Lawton, arriving there at haK-past two o'clock 
in the afternoon. Having placed their horses 
at a convenient stable, the boys proceeded to 
the Ingram Hotel, where they did justice to a 
splendid dinner. 

While in Lawton they were entertained by 
one of their father's staunch friends, and en- 
joyed every minute of the stay. 

The next day being Sunday, they did not 

travel except to ride to the home of a Mr. 

Spencer, with whom they once camped while 

on a hunting trip in the Wichita Mountains; 

and thereby hangs a very important bit of 

history, especially is it esteemed so by Temple, 

who at the time of the hunting trip was three 
years old. 

The superintendent of the government reser- 
vation became very much attached to Temple 
and honoured him by giving the name of his 
tiny friend to one of the unnamed peaks of 
the Wichita Range, calling it Mount Temple, 
a name which it bears to this day. It was a 
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source of special delight to the tiny traveller, 
therefore, to visit Mr. Spencer, whose home is 
in the shadow of this " famous*' peak, and it 
was this knowledge which led Louie to make 
the journey to the moimtain named after his 
brother. 

"I am the only kid in the world who owns 
a big mountain, '' boasted Temple, as he gazed 
with wonder and great admiration at the tower- 
ing peak which bears his name. 

"And you think you are as big as the moun- 
tain, " observed Louie, who had noted the look 
of importance manifested by his tiny brother, 
for Temple was cutting the "pigeon wing'* 
around his brother and then strutting away 
with his hands in his pockets, and also dis- 
playing the expansive power of his chest. 

Bright and early Monday morning the boys 
were up and oflF for Snyder. The day's travel 
took them through the heart of the Wichita 
Mountains and they greatly enjoyed the splen- 
did mountain scenery. Especially were they 
interested in Signal Mountain, a high and bar- 
ren peak about ten miles from Fort Sill. Upon 
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the summit of this mountain is a huge stone 
watch tower, built in an early day and command- 
ing a view of the great stretch of prairie coim- 
try both on the north and south sides of the 
range. In days of Indian warfare scouts were 
placed in this tower to watch for marauding 
bands of Indians, who frequently made raids 
on the great cattlemen, destroying life and 
property. From this mountain the signal corps 
flashed the intelligence of any danger to the gar- 
rison at the fort, and hence surprise was almost 
impossible. In this way many herds were saved 
to their owners, and, best of all, many human 
lives saved. The ruins of the old signal tower 
remain to this day and may be seen even from a 
great distance. 

Not stopping for dinner, the boys hurried 
along and reached Snyder at three o'clock, 
and being acquainted with the good lady who 
is proprietor of the brick hotel the boys were 
soon in the oflBce and received a royal welcome. 
The landlady proceeded at once to give Temple 
a thorough scrubbing, and had a fine lunch 
prepared for the hungry boys, who had not had 
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a bite since breakfast. They had previously 
arranged to meet their father at this place, 
but business had detained him and he could 
not meet them; so, knowing the folks at the 
ranch would be looking for them, the boys 
decided to finish the trip to their old home on 
schedule time. The distance from Snyder to 
the ranch is thirty miles, and by carrying their 
lunch with them they came in sight of the ranch 
house at two o'clock in the afternoon and found 
their father, grandfather, and all their relatives 
out in the road looking for them. A httle bit later 
they sat down to an old-fashioned country din- 
ner of fried chicken, vegetables, and com bread. 

"Seems like living," said Louie, as he wrestled 
with the drumstick of a fryer. 

** Beats all hotels,*' agreed Temple; and thus 
through the whole meal the boys divided time 
between telling of their trip and stowing away 
a hearty meal. For three weeks they enjoyed 
life on the ranch, hunting, fishing, swimming, 
and galloping their horses over the broad prairies 
"just to keep them limbered up,'' as the boys 
expressed it. 
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During all of these days they were also 
busy consulting maps and making plans for 
continuing their trip, for they had to select 
their own route and make all provision for the 
trip. 

Many mornings, as they rode over the prai- 
ries, they discussed their plans with all the ear- 
nestness of veterans and no plan was ever 
adopted until it had been threshed out from 
every angle^ and both boys had had a chance 
to express an opinion; and to this one fact, as 
well as to their great love for each other, is 
it due that there was perfect harmony on 
the whole trip and both boys put forth their 
best efforts to make the plan a success. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

IN SIGHT OP THE CAP ROCK 

WE MUST get up with the chickens," 
said Louie, as he and Temple rolled 
into bed the night before they were 
to leave the ranch. It was now midsummer and 
the weather was extremely warm, and the boys 
had learned by experience that it was necessary 
to make good use of the cool hours of the early 
morning and the late evening, for the horses trav- 
elled much faster and it was less tiresome to 
themselves. So, according to promise. Temple 
joined Louie as the latter jumped out of bed, 
and soon they were busy making ready for the 
last lap of the westward journey. Breakfast 
finished, they kissed the " folks'' good-by, 
swung into their saddles, and went galloping 
away as merrily as though they were going out 
for a morning ride. 

5S 
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"We will get to Olustee about noon," said 
Louie, as they jogged along, "and I expect we 
had better lay up there and rig up." 

Owing to the intense heat the boys did not 
reach Olustee until two o'clock in the afternoon, 
and both boys and horses were hungry and tired. 
The youngsters spent the afternoon in "shop- 
ping," as the ladies call it, and "tradin*" as 
designated by the boys. They purchased saddle 
blankets, lariat ropes, and halters, and had their 
saddles overhauled and made ready for an early 
start on Tuesday morning. 

"Sam seems a little bit lame," observed 
Louie, as he led Sam out of the stable the next 
morning. 

"Maybe he's got rheumatism," suggested 
Temple, who is always ready to render his pro- 
fessional opinion without any fee in advance. 

"Pshaw! horses don't have rheumatism," re- 
plied Louie. 

"Well, you're no horse doctor," retorted 
Temple. "Better take him around to the 
doctor and find out what ails him." 

The counsel of the younger brother prevailed, 
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and after a slight adjustment of the shoe and a 
rest until noon the "caravan" was ready to 
move on, and at one o^clock the boys started 
across the country, the objective point being 
Looney, a small inland town, where they hoped 
to spend the night. 

It was a trying ride, and the boys experienced 
great diflSculty in keeping their course, as the 
roads were dim, there were no railroads or tele- 
phone lines to follow, and there were no houses 
where they might obtain information as to their 
route. 

Just at dark the belated travellers entered 
the quiet little village of Looney, *^just a wide 
place in the road," in the vernacular of the West, 
a store, a blacksmith shop, and a few scatter- 
ing houses. The boys were fortunate in se- 
curing lodging at a nice place, and shortly after 
supper were glad to be shown to a comfortable 
sleeping place and were doubly glad to stretch 
their tired limbs in a nice, clean bed. 

" Bud," said Temple, as the boys were talking 
of the experiences of the day, "I should think 
that living in a town called Looney would make 
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a fellow *looney/ wouldn't you?" Louie was 
too sleepy to continue the conversation and 
warned Temple to go to sleep so that he wouldn't 
be so hard to get out in the morning. 

The boys were very careful to get all the in- 
formation possible before leaving Looney, for 
before them stretched some of the most trying 
road of the journey. They were to travel one 
hundred miles before coming to another settle- 
ment, and for shelter and food must depend on 
reaching some friendly ranch house. 

The country was treeless and without streams 
and the hot summer sun made it a veritable 
Sahara, but these light-hearted adventurers 
were glad to try their strength and skill against 
the discomforts of the desert and were in a high 
glee when they saddled their horses and rode 
away into the wilderness which stretched out 
before them. 

After a twenty-two-mile ride they came to 
a small shack and found the proprietor busily 
engaged preparing the noonday meal. 

"Can we get a bite to eat?" called Louie, as 
they rode up to the shanty. 
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A big, tall, rawboned ranchman answered 
the call and, after looking the midget travellers 
over, enthusiastically replied, "You bet yer 
bottom dollar — imload and come in."' The 
boys dismounted, and, at the invitation of their 
host, walked into the house, while their new- 
found friend attended to their horses. "Lay 
off yer lids and scrub yerselves," ordered their 
host upon his return, and while the boys were 
obeying these orders the "cook" was adding 
extra pieces of streaked bacon, and frying spuds 
and com cakes. 

When the boys had finished washing they 
were glad to hear the call, "Chuck waitin', 



come on." 



The three sat down to a dinner of bacon, 
corn cakes, spuds, onions, and black coffee, 

with sorghum for dessert. "Now dive in and 
help yerselves; every feller fer himseff," admon- 
ished the host, and the two hungry boys obeyed 
his injunctions to the letter. 

"This hain't no wall-door, half-story tavern, 
but you kids are welcome to what grub is here, 
so don't be mealy mouthed; reach to and help 
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yerselves/' and all the time the ranchman was 
talking he was practising what he preached. 
It was a meal interspersed with stories by the 
host and recital of adventure by the boys. 

Dinner being finished, the cowboy lighted his 
pipe and began to relate most interesting inci- 
dents to the boys, who had insisted on washing 
the dishes, and Louie was now busy washing 
them while Temple was drying them. 

"Be keerful and don't break the cow-house 
Havelin,'* put in their host as the boys handled 
the tin cups and plates. 

A long time after the dishes were cleared away 
the boys lingered, listening to the man, who told 
them thrilKng stories of the plains, and it was 
well into the afternoon when they saddled up 
to resume their journey. "How much do we 
owe you?*' asked Louie, as they were preparing 
to leave. 

"Owe nuthin','* quickly responded the kind- 
hearted man. "We don't do business that way 
out here; all you owe me is another visit if you 
ever come this way again," and with a "so long 
— take keer of yerselves," the boys rode away. 
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"Bud, that's a fine feller/' said Temple, 
after the boys had ridden along in silence for 
a long while. 

"You bet," agreed Bud; "he is a* hummer'." 

And so he was — a prince of the plains — a 
nobleman in disguise, with a heart as tender as 
a mother and a soul with the honour of a cav- 
alier. His was the hospitality of the plains and 
is a happy contrast to the grasping spirit of 
greed which in so many places has starved out 
the old-fashioned virtue of hospitality. 

So all the afternoon the boys rode and talked 
and gazed afar over the brown desert that met 
their eyes on every side. 

"Bud, my stummick feels funny," complained 
the younger brother late in the afternoon. 

"Feel sorter queer myself," responded Louie, 
and as a matter of fact they had a right to feel 
. queer, for they were suflFering from the eflFects 
of too much "gyp" water. 

"Feels like my stomach is plum gone. Bud; 
say, I'm sick. Ain't we got some medicine of 
some kind?" 

"Yep," said Louie, "I put a bottle of pare- 
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goric and a bottie of peppermint in my saddle- 
bags." 

A search of the saddle-bags brought forth the 
bottles. 

"Now, swig some of her down," said Louie, 
and each boy took a nip at both bottles. 

"I thought one of us might get sick, and so 
I put in these bottles and one of camphor and 
a box of pills." 

"Gee, Bud, we don't need pills," lisped out 
Temple, who seemed on the verge of collapse. 
"Bud, I jes' can't go any further right now. 
My stummick is sick," and he sank down upon 
the dry, parched grass. His face was drawn 
and his lips were colourless and Louie noted the 
presence of fever by feeling the pulse. Louie 
led the horses around so their shadows made a 
shade for his little brother and then set to work 
to try to relieve him, and so faithfully did he 
work that he forgot his own pain and bent all 
his energies to relieve his baby brother. He loos- 
ened his clothing and rubbed the body vigor- 
ously, using the camphor as a sort of pain re- 
lief. For a short while Temple was delirious 
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and spoke of his playmates at school and of his 
little sisters; and all the time Louie, with rare 
seM-possession, was doing his best to relieve the 
little suflFerer. About an hour and a half before 
simset Temple sank into a peaceful sleep and 
slept for an hour. Finally he roused up of his 
own account and said, "Well, Bud, I feel lots 
better; let's be doin'." Louie was delighted 
and assisted his little brother into the saddle, 
and in the full glow of a splendid sunset the 
boys rode away, 

"Bud, you're some doctor, ain't you?" said 
Temp, as they rode along. 

"You bet," said Louie. "Think I'll hang 
out a sign when we get back home." 

"Yes, Bud, but you 'd have to live where they 
have *gyp' water, coz you can't cure anything 
but the stummick ache." 

Louie was not prepared to dispute the logic 
of his brother and had to be content with the 
certificate of a specialist on troubles caused 

by "gyp." 

It was now dark and the boys were much con- 
cerned as to where they would spend the night. 
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However, the situation was soon relieved, as 
they saw a light gleaming out of a friendly farm- 
house. Riding up to the front gate, Louie 
gave the usual alarm, and from within there 
came a deep basso challenge of, "Vat's dere?" 

"Tell him Indians,'' prompted Temple. 

"It's us," responded Louie, "and we want to 
stay all night." 

A low, heavy-set man came waddling out to 
the gate, peering suspiciously at the boys. 

"Vat's de trubble?" muttered the Dutchman. 

"We ^.re travelling and want a place to sleep," 
explained Louie. 

"Where from are you trabelling and where- 
for are you goin' vonce already so soon?" 

"Tell him it ain't soon yet; it's late and I'm 
sleepy," prompted Temp. 

"We are from Oklahoma and are on our way 
to New Mexico, and we do not know where we 
will go from there," explained Louie. 

"Den ye are dramps and I keep no dramps; 
so avay mit de like of yees all." 

Louie tried in vain to make the man under- 
stand that they were not tramps, that it was 
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late, and that it was far to the next house; but 
the Dutchman was obstinate and closed the 
argument abruptly by saying, "Ye will half 
to be goin' — no dramps schleeps mit my 
house in/' 

"Well, that is the first time any one has 
turned us down," muttered Louie, as they rode 
away in the darkness. 

"Well, Bud, I ain't much sorry, for I'd be 
afraid to stay with a man that talks like he did," 
said Temple consolingly. 

About nine o 'clock they came to a house and 
tried in vain to rouse some one, and, being un- 
able to do so, they struck the trail again. 
About ten o'clock they came to another house 
and were met by a kind-hearted man, who 
helped them from their horses, escorted them 
to the house and attended to their horses, and, 
with the assistance of his good wife, the boys 
were washed, given a wholesome meal, and then 
tucked into bed. Before retiring, however, 
they related their experience with the "gyp" 
water, and the motherly woman administered 
some simple house remedy, and the boys were 
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soon asleep, and awoke next morning feeling 
none the worse for the experiences of the day 
before. 

When they were ready to leave their new- 
made friends the good woman came out, carry- 
ing a large bottle of buttermilk, and she pro- 
ceeded to tie the bottle to Louie's saddle. 

"Now when you get thirsty take a little of 
this buttermilk and let *gyp' water alone and 
you will get along nicely/* 

Finding no place to secure their noonday 
meal, they rested their horses for a while and 
again took up their journey. 

Their way led through the great cattle ranges, 
and they passed through great herds of cattle, 
which led Temple to dare Louie to get down 
and wave his hat ait them. "Go on and they 
won't hurt you; they'll just look funny at you; 
don't be a coward." The last remark aroused 
the elder brother's ire and he dismounted and 
began to wave his hat at the long horns. Im- 
mediately one long-homed steer acknowledged 
the salute by lifting his 'head high in the air 
and bellowing rather loudly; the rest of the herd 
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seemed intent on making the action unanimous, 
and, led by the steer which had first recognized 
Louie's salutation, the whole herd came charg- 
ing toward Louie, who lost no time in mounting 
Sam and putting a safe distance between him- 
self and the angry herd. 

At dark the boys were eighteen miles from 
Estaline, Texas, and they resolved to make 
this point before stopping for the night. The 
cool night wind which swept over the prairie 
refreshed both the horses and the boys,' and al- 
though tired and hungry the boys chatted mer- 
rily as they rode along beneath the great white 
stars of the prairie. 

'^Look at the moon. Bud; it looks as big as 
a tub, don't it?'' Thus spoke Temple, as he 
pointed toward the rising moon. 

"I am glad it is up," repUed Louie, "for we 
need a little more light to keep us in this trail." 

Finally, far beyond a stretch of white sand, 
the boys saw a brilliantly lighted city. 

"Look, Temple, it looks like a city on the 
ocean," said Louie. 

"Yes, it looks like a great big carnival to me,** 
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replied Temple, "Who-pee, let's hurry and get 
there." With the white lights flashing across 
the river's drifting sands, the boys found an 
incentive to spur up a little bit, and at last they 
came to Red River, which they found to be per- 
fectly dry. This fact explained the beautiful 
picture the boys had seen in the early evening, 
for immediately beyond the river was the beau- 
tiful little city of Estaline. 

The belated travellers made their way to a 
livery barn and aroused the sleepy proprietor, 
who, upon seeing the youthful tourists, ex- 
claimed: "Well, I'll be hanged! what are you 
little fellers doin' ridin' round so late of 
nights?" 

"Just travelling," explained Louie, "and we 
want you to take care of our horses and tell us 
where we can find a good hotel." 

"I can shore do that," said the kind-hearted 
man, and he called to the stable boys and had 
them "hitch up" to the city 'bus and take the 
boys to the hotel. It was not far from mid- 
night when the youngsters reached the hotel, 
and, after having a light lunch of milk and bread. 
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the boys retired, being much exhausted by their 
long ride. 

The sun was high in the heavens when the 
"Abernathy kids^' awoke to greet the new day, 
but they were soon ready for the road and 
galloped away hurriedly in order to avoid a bat- 
tery of kodaks which had been trained on them. 

"I'm getting tired of havin' my picture 
tuk so much," complained Temple, when the 
boys had escaped and were well en route. 

"Me too,*' agreed Louie. "It's funny why 
they want 'em." 

In conversation with a farmer whom they 
met they found that the next settlement which 
they would find would be Turkey, a little vil- 
lage fifty miles northwest. With this informa- 
tion the boys determined to make as good time 
as possible and to reach Turkey before night- 
fall. About noon they came in sight of a beau- 
tiful lake and they raced to see who could 
reach it first. It was about an even break, 
both riders claiming the victory. The boys 
dismounted and were soon down on "all fours" 
to satisfy their thirst. 
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Temple was up in a few seconds sputtering 
like a drowning man. "Sakes alive. Bud, some- 
body has salted the lake,'* but he had hardly 
gotten to his feet when Louie was up and was 
expressing himself in language veiy similar to 
that used by his little brother. 

As Temple looked at the beautiful body of 
water, clear as crystal and so inviting, he 
said, **Bud, it's mighty purty water, but it 
tastes so nasty that even Geronimo won't 
drink it." 

"Well,'' said Louie, "I've heard folks say 
that salt-water baths were fine, so let's have a 
swim. The water is shallow along here. I 
can see the bottom." 

" Goody," cried Temple, who was already half- 
undressed. " Last feller in is a nigger." 

There was a wild scramble to see who should 
be "nigger," and it was Louie who finally had 
to assume that role. 

"See me dive," yelled Temple as he held his 
nose with one hand and ducked his head under 
the water. 

For a half hour these two tiny tads sputtered 
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and splashed in the clear waters of the lake, 
while Sam and Geronimo enjoyed the recess 
by grazing. Refreshed by their bath and the 
short rest, the boys resumed their journey in 
fine spirits and enjoyed the afternoon ride even 
though they were hungry. 

"Bud, what is that high ^somethin** away off 
yonder?'* inquired Temple, using his short 
stubby finger to indicate the object. 

"Well, that is a funny-looking thing,'' said 
Louie. "Looks like a cloud down close to the 
earth." 

During the rest of the afternoon the boys 
discussed the great blue object that loomed up 
over the broad sweep of the prairie and their 
minds were not a little puzzled to know just 
what it could be. About dark the boys came 
to the little village of Turkey, and found it to 
have a population of ten souls. 

"Mighty small Turkey, ain't it. Bud?" sug- 
gested Temple as they dismounted. 

"Yes, but any kind of Turkey looks good to 
me," replied Louie. "I'm most starved." 

At six o'clock the next morning the boys 
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were in their saddles much refreshed by the 
good night's rest at Turkey. 

By noon the travellers had reached Cumming- 
ton, another settlement about as large as Tur- 
key, and the boys enjoyed a lunch of canned 
goods and cheese and crackers. 

**Wish we could hit a store like this every 
day about noon/' said Temple. "My stomach 
is getting tired of doing without dinner." 

After lunch Temple evinced his usual desire to 
"blow'* his money. "I want that knife over 
there," he insisted as he pointed out the particular 
one to Louie. After a good deal of " jewing" on 
the original price, Louie advanced the money and 
Temple was delighted with his new purchase. 

*' We needn't be afraid now," boasted Temple 
as he flourished his new knife. "I can kill any 
wolf or any something else that gets after us." 
Had the boaster known how soon he would have 
occasion to make good his boast he might have 
been more conservative. 

Just at sunset the boys secured lodging at a 
beautiful country home, and, the next day being 
Sunday, they did not travel but spent the day 
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playing with the children, three of whom were 
about the age of the boys. Temple to this good 
day insists that Louie made *' goo-goo" eyes 
at one of the little girls and gave her his picture, 
and that the little girl **boo-hooed" when they 
left Monday morning. 

Louie stoutly denies the accusation and says 
Temp tells a **fib'* on him, although the elder 
brother admits that "the little girl was mighty 
nice and purty." 

It was with a feeling of regret that the midget 
travellers bade their new made friends good-by 
and set out for Silverton, about thirty miles 
distant. They had not been on the road long 
until they met a man and inquired of him as to 
the mysterious object which now confronted 
them as on the previous Saturday. 

That's the Cap Rock,'' replied the stranger, 
and when you have climbed to the top of it 
you will be on the great plains." 

"Well, I've heard lots about the Cap Rock, 
and so that's it," exclaimed the younger brother. 
"Let's hurry up and get there; it is only a 
little way to it." 



a 
(< 
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But before they reached it they found how 
difficult it is to judge as to distance on the 
prairie, for it was one o'clock in the afternoon 
before they reached the foot of the Cap Rock 
and began the long, tiresome climb to its lofty 
summit. Over immense bowlders, through 
gloomy gulches, and around towering cliffs, the 
boys threaded their way and at last reached the 
level tableland above. 

"Gracious! It must be a mile higher than 
the country below us," suggested Louie. 

"Seems more Uke ten miles to me,'' said 
Temple, who had dismoimted to rest after the 
strenuous climb. 

A wonderland stretched out before the boys. 
The deep caflons of the prairie dwindled away 
in the distance until they looked like furrows 
made by a plough. Great herds of cattle grazed 
contentedly on the lowlands beneath, while far 
to the westward stretched the great plains ra- 
diant in the Western sunset. Arriving at Sil- 
verton they found themselves in the hands of 
friends, for their father spent his boyhood days 
on a ranch just six miles from this place. The 
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mayor made the boys his guests and took them 
for an auto ride and explained diflFerent points 
of interest to them; in fact, not only the mayor, 
but all the citizens, seemed anxious to enter- 
tain the Oklahomans, 

At Silverton they were delayed because Gero- 
nimo developed a case of colic. Temple sug- 
gested that perhaps Geronimo had been 
drinking " gyp water/' Anyway, the attack was 
not serious, and the boys rode forty miles next 
day, reaching Tulia, where they were the guests 
of the editor of Tulia 's leading newspaper. In 
the editor 's home were two bright boys who had 
a fine assortment of toys and the "Abemathy 
kids" thoroughly enjoyed their stay in this 
home. Temple was especially taken with a 
train of cars and engine and promised to try 
to return by way of Tulia in order that he might 
play with them again. Their genial host 
cashed a check for the boys and interested 
himself in seeing to the welfare of his two tiny 
friends and reluctantly bade them good-by. 

Arriving at Texico the boys found a carnival 
in full blast, and when a number of the leading 
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citizens came to the hotel and asked the boys 
where they would like to go, Temple assumed 
the role of inquisitor and asked if the carnival 
had merry-go-rounds, shoot the chutes, and 
Ferris wheel. All of which being answered in 
the aflSrmative, the boys decided to go to the 
carnival. 

The carnival company gave the boys a key 
to the whole of the attractions and threw in 
orders for popcorn and red lemonade. 

With such unbounded courtesy the boys did 
not overlook anything, but patronized all the 
amusements; and when, at a late hour, the 
boys said good night to their friends, it was with 
the assurance that they had enjoyed the whole 
show, and had a *' bully time.** 

Their trip next day was from Texico to Clovis, 
where the boys arrived rather late in the after- 
noon and found letters from their father and 
many of their friends. Clovis also proved to 
be a place where some difference of opinion 
developed between the boys — the cause of the 
unpleasantness being in regard to Temple taking 
a bath. 
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Louie insisted that his younger brother take 
a bath before retiring, and the younger boy 
contended that he was not dirty and didn't 
need a bath. 

"You make me take a bath every time we 
get where there is a tub/* complained Temple, 
*'and I'd ruther stay at farmhouses, where 
they don't have old bath tubs." 

Finally, however, the unwilling baby brother 
was undressed and dumped into the bath tub 
where Louie joined him; and after baptizing 
each other and having a good water fight they 
went to sleep in good-humour with no thoughts 
of bitterness in their boyish hearts. 

It is remarkable that, in all the travels of these 
two boys, they were always kind and considerate 
of each other; neither one striving to have his 
way, but each trying to do that which would 
prove to be for the best interest of the two. 
They learned to give up many things for their 
mutual good and to this day are entirely im- 
selfish in their deaUngs with each other. 



CHAPTER SIX 



A NIGHT ON THE PLAINS 



1EAVING Clovis, New Mexico, on Friday 
morning, the boys stopped at Milton 
-^ for lunch and upon inquiry found that 
they were ninety miles from Roswell and that 
the country was sparsely settled and the road 
diflScult to follow. With specific directions, 
however, as to trails and ranch houses, the boys 
started for RoswelL 

All afternoon they rode finding no houses 
and no water, yet they felt confident that along 
toward night they would come upon some 
friendly ranchman and spend the night with 
him. 

" Guess somebody lives somewhere out here," 
cheerfully suggested Temple. 

"Don^t look much like it,'' said Louie as he 
scanned the whole sweep of prairie looking in 

76 
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vain for some sign of human habitation. Dark- 
ness came on and still they found no stopping 
place, but with splendid courage the boys 
pressed on. 

"I don't mind sleeping out and going without 
any supper/' said Louie, "if we can find water 
for our horses and a place where they can graze.*' 

"Yes, that's all right," agreed Temple, 
"but I am as hungry as either one of the 
horses." 

At last they came to a small stream, its banks 
destitute of any trees, and here Louie deter- 
mined to pitch camp. 

"Now, Temp, you get off and hustle some 
wood," said Louie, "and I'll unsaddle the 
horses." 

"What do you want with a fire. Bud?" in- 
quired Temple, "it's not cold." 

"Well, it will keep us from being lonesome, 
and then campers always build a fire anyway." 

So while Temple busied himself picking up dry 
sticks along the creek bed, Louie staked Sam 
by the front foot and hobbled Geronimo. 
This done the boys built a roaring camp fire, 
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and Louie noted by his watch that it was just 
ten o'clock. 

"Let's gather up a few mesquite grubs so 
we can have a fire all night," suggested Louie. 

"Well, I'll help gather up the wood, Bud, 
but I'll be too sleepy to get up and put wood 
on the fire," said Temple drowsily. The sup- 
ply of wood being gathered Louie began to make 
preparations for sleeping. 

"We will drag our saddles up close to the 
fire and they will make good pillows and we 
can use our saddle blankets for cover." 

Just as Louie finished his sentence Temple 
gave a jump that landed him several feet nearer 
to his brother. 

"What was that, Louie?" asked Temple 
greatly excited. 

Looking in the direction whence the noise 
came, Louie discovered a chaparrel, or Spanish 
pea-fowl, a bird frequently met with on the 
prairies. 

The boys watched the bird until it ran away, 
and for a few moments all was quiet, until 
Temple broke the silence by saying : " Bud, 
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I wish the bird would come back; it didn't 
seem so lonesome with the bird with us; Bud, 
I'm so hungry." 

"Now we must turn in/' said Louie, "for 
we want to get an early start in the morning." 

Suiting the action to the word he proceeded 
to make his little brother as comfortable as 
possible. When Temple had pillowed his tiny 
head on the saddle, Louie tucked the heavy 
saddle blanket tightly around him and then 
foUowed the same plan in making his own bed. 

Both boys lay flat on their backs gazing up 
at the great white stars which were to keep 
watch over them though the long, long night. 

"Say, Bud, how would you like to have a 
good beefsteak and some pumpkin pie and " 

"Now, Temple, hush about things to eat," 
rejoined Louie, "for it will only make us worse, 
and I'm most hungry enough to chew this 
saddle blanket now." 

The conversation about things to eat ended 
rather abruptly, for, from afar over the prairie, 
came the dismal howl of the wolf pack, the 
children of the prairie. 
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"Listen, Louie/* whispered Temple, "there 
must be a million wolves in that bunch/' 

"Yes, there seem to be a good many," said 
Louie as he unrolled his blanket and got up and 
added some more wood to the fire, a thing which 
he did several times during the night. 

"Bud, I ain't sleepy any more, are you? '* ven- 
tured Temple. Nor would any one be very 
sleepy with such weird music for a slumber 
song, for there is nothing more weird than the 
night wail of the prairie wolf. Well might 
these two lonely little tots feel just a little 
creepy, for one of our greatest nature lovers 
in the Southwest found just such a feeling 
as he listened to the call of the coyote. 

"Many is the night," said he, "when I have 
lain awake listening to the eerie barking of the 
prairie wolf. At first it is weird. I may have 
been only dreaming; but that cry appeals to 
me as the expression of the weirdness of the 
prairies, their strange unknowableness. The 
wolf bark is like the laughter of a child maniac, 
repetitional, meaningless, remorseless, a laugh- 
ter without joy in it or behind it. The cry 
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is the wandering voice of the prairie levels, 
disappearing and reappearing among the bil- 
lows of a rolling prairie, but is mirthless, insis- 
tent, micanny. Through the still hours of the 
night, quiet as the quiet stars, I have heard this 
inva3ion of unbridled wild voices mixing unmus- 
ical screeches in sullen, joyless chorus ; they were 
the prairie stretches breaking into a vagabond 
song, a meaningless bacchanalian revel. The 
voices lifted, quieted, and strengthened as the 
wolf pack galloped here and there at play. 
Voices without touch of playfulness, but spon- 
taneous they were, and the prairies were call- 
ing imder the skies of night implacable, inex- 
pUcable, and weird/' 

The wolves came up close to the camp of 
the little travellers — so close that the boys 
could hear them snap their teeth and could 
see their eyes gleaming like balls of fire, but 
neither boy gave way to fright. 

"They won't come any closer to the fire," 
said Louie. "I've been out lots of times with 
papa when they did this way and we just went 
on to sleep." 
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In a short while the night prowlers galloped 
away in search of food, and quietness again 
rested over the prairie. 

"Bud, are we lost?" inquired Temple. 

"Lost nothing/' said Louie. "I can tell 
the direction we are to travel to-morrow for 
I know how to make a compass out of the 
stars. See the star to the right of the big dipper, 
that star looks sorter lonesome? Well that's 
the North Star. Our feet are pointing to the 
north; our heads south; on our right hand is 
east and on our left is west." 

This seemed to satisfy Temple and he soon 
dropped into a peaceful slumber. However, 
Louie slept with one eye open in order that he 
might hourly stir up the fire, for he feared a 
second visit from the wolves, and, sure enough, 
about three o'clock in the morning, they came 
back in increased number, but Louie's camp 
fire served to frighten them and they did not 
molest the boys. 

Next morning just as the last star was trem- 
bling in the light of the coming day, both boys 
rolled out of their blankets, went to the creek 
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and washed their faces, and were soon busy as 
bees, getting ready for their day's journey. 

"Temp, I never knew before how little 
money is good for, anyway. Now here I have 
five dollars and yet it won't buy us anything to 
eat." This remark brought afresh to Temple 
the longings expressed by the department of 
the interior on the evening previous and he 
continued the discourse by adding: 

"Gee, and I feel like I could get down and 
eat grass like Geronimo." 

"No time for wishing,'* snapped Louie. 
"That won't put us anywheres; jump into 
the saddle and let's be going." 

The horses, refreshed by the night's rest and 
the sumptuous banquet of prairie grass and 
good water, hit a merry pace over the prairies, 
much to the delight of the hungry riders. All 
traces of a well-travelled road had disappeared 
and the boys were following a dim trail. 

"It might be a cow trail and lead to nowhere," 
suggested Louie. So to make sure that they 
were not following a blind trail he dismounted 
and found by inspecting the tracks that they 
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were made by horses and that the horses had 
been lately shod, as the prints of the shoes cut 
deep into the earth; hence he concluded that 
he was still on the trail of civilization. Nothing 
broke the monotony of the morning ride; 'twas 
the same broad prairie without sign of shrub 
or tree. 

About noon the irrepressible Temple began 
to express himself again as to the cravings of 
the inner man: "Bud, wouldn't you like to 
have a great big piece of pie and some 
soda '* 

This was more than Louie could stand* 
"Now, Temp, see here; I'm as empty as a last- 
year's bird's nest and I want you to hush. 

» 

We'll find something to eat by and by." 

"Yes," interrupted Temp, "but I'll dry 
up and blow away by and by if I don't get 
something to eat." 

The argument might have grown more" in- 
tense, but just at this time they saw a wolf in 
the distance making his meal off the carcass of 
a cow. Sam, the hero of many a wolf chase, 
also scented the wolf and it brought back to 
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his equine mind the memory of other days, 
and in a moment he made a run for the coyote. 
Louie was opposed to a chase, and sought to 
discourage Sam by putting aU his strength 
on the reins and by sawing Sam's mouth. 
This seemed only to steady the veteran and he 
flew over the prairie like an express train. 
Meantime Temple was having his troubles with 
Geronimo. The Indian pony had never been 
initiated into the mysteries of the wolf chase, 
but he seemed to think he must stay with his 
comrade, Sam; so he set sail, and, despite Tem- 
ple's effort to check him, went thundering on 
after Sam. The chase lasted about twenty 
minutes and was ended then by the wolf going 
into a deep ravine, which Sam regretfully ac- 
knowledged he could not descend. 

"We tore up the prairie and scorched the 
breeze, didn't we. Bud?" enthusiastically puffed 
Temple, as he drew rein. 

"Yes, wolf chasing is O.K. when you're out 
for it, but right now I'm on the trail of a square 
meal," replied Louie. 

"Oh, yes; you can talk about something to 
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eat, but when I begin you make me hush," re- 
joined Temple. 

So the day wore on until, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, afar across the prairie, they 
spied some animals that attracted their atten- 
tion. As they drew closer, it occurred to Temple 
that his natural history stood him in good stead. 
"I know, Louie; the things we see are cante- 
loupes.'* 

"Oh, you mean antelopes." 

"No, I mean cantaloupes." 

"Pshaw, Temple, cantaloupes grow on vines." 

After some further argument Temp at last 
admitted that maybe he might be mistaken. 

The first real encouragement they received 
as to their return to the land of people was 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
far across the rolling prairie they saw a wind- 
mill and they at once directed their course 
toward that particular object. Upon reaching 
it, however, they discovered nothing but a 
tank where cattle were watered. Looking at 
the sun, Louie took fresh courage and started 
in a northwesterly direction, soon coming into 
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a well-worn road. This put new life into the 
hungry and worn travellers. Their joy was 
soon augmented by a typical prairie schooner 
coming into view. When they met the captain 
of the crew they inquired as to the nearest town 
and were told that they were eight miles from 
Roswell. 

The faithful horses seemed to understand that 
their riders had received some sort of good 
news, for they moved along at a swifter pace. 
Some miles out from Roswell the boys came to 
a beautiful place called "Lovelace Lane.** Here 
they saw graceful deer disporting themselves 
in the shade, while immense alligators lazed 
about in the sun. Also the alert Temple spied 
an apple tree loaded with luscious fruit. 

*'Now, Bud, I'm going to fill up." In a 
twinkling of an eye he had dismounted. Louie 
joined him and both were soon filling their pock- 
ets and stomachs with apples. They did not 
tarry, however, as they were anxious for some- 
thing more substantial. They met a Chinaman 
farther down the road, and sought to have 
him enlighten them as to the distance to Ros- 
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well. They failed at this, as the gentleman 
failed to speak English. Hence Temple was 
utterly disgusted with the "Chink.** 

"Well, what do you think of that? He's 
ten times older than I am, and can't talk so 
you can tell what he says. Is he a heathen, 
Bud?** 

"I guess so,** and doubtless he acquiesced 
in Temple*s opinion. 

At last they came in sight of Roswell, with 
its splendid buildings and gaudily coloured 
roofs. They were soon in town and, seeing 
a livery stable, rode in. 

"Must have gotten oflF the road, boys; 
looked for you yesterday,** was the greeting 
of the hostler. He further sought to draw them 
out, but Temple eflFectually closed the inter- 
view by saying, "You take care of the horses; 
we*re most starved.** 

Outside they found a Mexican restaurant, 
and after a very brief conference they dined 
from the following menu : Soup, Mexican chilli, 
roast beef, mince pie, and strawberry red soda 
pop for two. These two tiny wayfarers had 
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been without food just twenty-five hours and 
during that time both held up with remarkable 
determination. But now that they had a 
chance they ate like bears hibernating to their 
hearts' and stomachs* content and fill. "Waiter, 
please move my chair back," suggested Temple. 
**I*m getting too close to the table.'* And he 
really was then, but he certainly wasn't when 
the filling process commenced. 

After their meal they went to the hotel and 
secured a room. After resting a while, Louie 
proceeded to scrub Temple up a bit, then par- 
took of the luxury himself. 

Notwithstanding that many calls for inter- 
views and invitations for entertainments were 
coming in, Louie courteously refused them all, 
and by eight o'clock the little pilgrims were 
ready for bed. 

"Beats sleepin' on the grass," observed 
Temple, as he took a punch at the soft, white 
bed. 

"Yes, and I guess the wolves won't serenade 
us to-night," put in Louie. 

"Yes, and my stummick don't feel empty 
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any more. Say, Bud, that pie and pop was 
fine, wasn't it?*' 

"You bet, and we sure did hit it, didn't 
we?" 

Soon the two boys were in the land of dreams, 
sleeping the sound, sweet sleep of childhood, 
a sleep that was doubly sweet after the trying 
experiences of the last thirty-six hours. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 



ON TO SANTA FE 



THE boys had now reached their desti- 
nation. The anxiety of the outward 
trip was a thing of the past and hence 
they were ready to accept the splendid hospi- 
tality so graciously oflfered by the people of Ros- 
well. 

"I like this place; let's not hurry back 
home." It was Temple who expressed this 
desire on Monday morning. 

"The horses need rest and we will just stay 
here a few days/' said Louie. 

The days in Roswell were days of genuine 
pleasure to the boys. They enjoyed automobile 
rides and different entertamments provided 
for them, and also took time to exercise the 
horses each day, "just to keep them limbered 
up/' as Louie expressed it. 

01 
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The rest in Roswell put the boys in a fine 
shape and the trip so far had been so enjoyable 
that, when they came to hold a consultation 
as to their route home, it developed that both 
boys had been making plans to continue their 
journey rather than start at once for home. 

"IVe heard a lot about Santa Fe,'' said 
Louie, "and IVe been asking people about 
the country, the roads, and the people, and I 
am anxious to make the trip/' 

"Let's start right now. Bud,'' was the younger 
brother's impulsive assent to Louie's proposal, 
and he continued: "I've been wanting us to 
go somewhere, but I couldn't tell 'zactly where." 

"We will not decide until I wire papa," 
said Louie, and he proceeded to get in touch 
with his father, with the result that his consent 
was given and the boys began to make prepara- 
tions to continue their journey. 

At last, on Thursday, Louie had finished his 
plan and was ready to submit it to Temple. 
"We will go from here to Torrance," explained 
Louie, "and from there follow the Santa Fe 
Central Railroad into Santa Fe. This will 



it 
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keep us from getting lost and it seems to be 
as good a route as any we could find." 

"I'm ready right now/' said Temple, who 
was all impatience to be on the road again. 
No, we are not ready," suggested Louie. 

I have not forgotten our experience last week. 
This thing of going without food for twenty- 
four hours doesn't suit me." 

The result was that when the boys left for 
Santa F^ they were provided with a canvas 
water jug, a good supply of sandwiches, and a 
feed of shelled oats for their horses. 

"Now, if we have to lay out we won't go to 
sleep hungry," boasted Louie. 

"Well, Bud, if we do have to sleep out again 
let's try and camp where there are no wolves." 
It was very evident that Temple had a vivid 
remembrance of their past experience with 
the denizens of the prairie, and that he was 
not anxious to repeat such an experience. 

Previous to their departure from Roswell 
they had been granted the courtesy of travelling 
over the automobile road which extends from 
Roswell to Torrance, and in addition they were 
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provided with cards caUing for entertainment 
at the Halfway House, the regular stopping 
place between the two cities. 

So with such ample provision made for their 
comfort, the boys had no fear of any hardships, 
and their first day's ride was a pleasure jaunt 
to them. Late in the afternoon they arrived 
at the Halfway House and upon asking for 
lodging were promptly refused with the infor- 
mation that "This place is only for employees 
and patrons of the Automobile Company.'* 

"Well, I guess we are what you call *paterns,' 
ain't we.^ We are using the road," and there- 
upon Louie drew from his pocket the card 
presented to him by the president of the com- 
pany and mischievously remarked as he handed 
it to the landlord, "Maybe that will help some." 

"Certainly, certainly," responded the pro- 
prietor, when he had read the cards presented 
by the boys. "Get right down and come in 
and I'll have your horses well cared for." 

"Kinder changed his chune, didn't he?" 
chuckled Temple in an undertone to Louie. 

"Sorter," whispered Louie. 
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In a short while the boys sat down to a table 
filled with good things to eat, and with a hard 
day's ride as an appetizer they did justice to 
the supper. After the meal their host amused 
them for a long while relating his early expe- 
riences on the frontier and also explaining to 
the boys the method by which the automobile 
line was operated. 

**My! you know a lot/' said Temple, as his 
new-found friend finished an interesting inci- 
dent; "hope I'll know lots of things some day 
like you." 

The boys were sorry when bedtime came. 
"I could listen to you all night," ventured Louie, 
"but we have to get up early, so we must go 
to bed." 

It was with some difficulty that Temple 
consented to adjourn, for he was begging for 
time to hear "just one more." 

Next morning the boys were awakened by 
the heavy pealing of thunder. "Gracious! it 
is raining cats and dogs," was Louie's morning 
greeting to Temple. 

"Well, Bud, we needn't get up early then. 
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so let's just go back to sleep/' The notion 
prevailed, and with the rain on the roof as a 
soothing lullaby the boys took another nap, 
and it was eight o'clock before they finally 
decided to get up. 

After breakfast the rain was still coming down 
in torrents and the boys decided that it was 
raining too hard for them to make much prog- 
ress on the road, and so they decided to "tie 
up" until the rain ceased. 

" We will have a jolly time to-day," said the 
genial keeper of the Halfway House, as he 
rummaged around in his tnmk and brought 
forth a sack of marbles and gave them to the 
boys, who proceeded at once to clear the room 
for action, and all morning long the game went 
on, uninterrupted except by the arrival of the 
autos, and an occasional appeal to the proprie- 
tor as referee when some fellow had fudged or 
failed to "knuckle" when called on to do so. 
At ten o'clock a big auto came chugging in and 
the boys quit their game long enough to have a 
social chat with the passengers, and also to 
ask many questions as to the road and dis- 
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tance. "The autos have a regular schedule," 
explained the proprietor of the Halfway House 
in answer to a question from Louie. "They 
are due from both ways at ten, twelve, four, and 
six o'clock. Some passengers take meals here 
and some only stop for the driver to get gasoline 
and do any repair work necessary.*' 

This interested the boys very much, and there- 
after the arrival of each car was a signal for 
the marbles to be put aside and for the boys 
to act as a sort of reception committee to 
each incoming auto. So, notwithstanding the 
rainy day, the boys had a good time, which 
seemed all too short to them. The evening 
brought on the "story-telling" programme, 
and after another delightful evening spent 
in that manner the boys turned in to spend 
their second night at the Halfway House. 

Next morning their new-found friend saw 
that the water jug was filled and also provided 
them with a splendid limch, and with many 
words of childish appreciation he was thanked. 

"That fellow is a honey," said Temple, as 
the boys rode away. 
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"Yep, he is a good Indian/* assented Louie, 
and with happy hearts the "Abernathy kids'* 
pressed on to Torrance, where they arrived at 
six o'clock. 

It was Saturday night and the boys as usual 
planned to rest on Sunday, so Saturday evening 
was spent in searching their saddle packs for 
Sunday clothing and taking their baths. 

"Guess we'd better be getting out if we 
are going to Sunday-school," grunted Temple, 
as he gave Louie a poke in the ribs to emphasize 
his suggestion. 

"Well, I'll be dressed before you are," boasted 
Louie, and then ensued a lively duel in which 
Temple, becoming entangled in the meshes 
of his Sunday trousers, fell over a chair. 

"Kings ex. Now, Bud, wait until I get 
up. 

"In football they call it *time out'," learnedly 
observed Louie. 

"Well, we ain't playin' football," protested 
Temple. "We are getting ready for church," 
and as he finished the sentence he made a dive 
for his shirt. 
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"We are going to Sunday-school," the boys 
proudly announced to the clerk as they came 
into the hotel oflBce. 

"You may go, but I doubt if you understand 
anything that is said, for the service is all in 
Latin and Spanish." 

Having gained this information, the boys 
decided that staying at the hotel and watching 
the trains come in would be quite as profitable 
as attending service where they could not under- 
stand a word that was spoken. "It would be 
like trying to talk to the Chink we met over at 
Roswell, wouldn't it?" said Temple in a remi- 
niscent way. So the boys spent the day writing 
letters and loafing about the hotel. 

Monday morning found the boys much re- 
freshed and eager to be on the road again; 
and now, as they were following a line of 
railroad, they thought it not worth while to 
provide themselves with lunch, and as a con- 
sequence they had nothing to eat imtil they 
arrived at Willard at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Here they were entertained by 
Frank Jennings, an old-time friend of their 
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father. Spending the night with Mr, Jennings, 
the boys left early next morning for Estancia, 
where they were to meet their father. How- 
ever, upon arrival at Estaneia about noon, 
they received information that on account of 
business their father would not meet them until 
their arrival at Santa Fe. 

While they were disappointed because they 
failed to see their father at Estaneia, still the 
boys were glad that Santa Fe was not far 
away and that it would take them only a short 
while to cover the distance. Leaving Estaneia, 
the boys pushed on toward Santa Fe, spending 
the night at a ranch house. 

"I can't sleep; I'm tasey to see daddy,'* 
said Temple after they had been in bed for 
some time. 

** You'd better be able to sleep, for we are 
going to 'go some' to-morrow," came the warn- 
ing voice of Louie, which seemed to act as a 
sort of opiate, for Temple was soon sound 
asleep. 

When the sun came peeping over the hills 
next morning it smiled upon the "Abernathy 
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kids" already in their saddles and chatting 
merrily of their plans. 

"No dinner for us to-day," said Louie; 
"we haven't time to stop, for we can eat when 
we get to Santa Fe." 

"I'm almost starved," complained Temple, 
about the noon hour. Whereupon Louie 
reached back to his saddle pockets and brought 
forth a sack of cookies and passed them to his 
brother, who proceeded to fill his pockets, 
reserving a handful to show his appreciation. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the boys rode 
into Santa Fe. "Where does Governor Curry 
live?" Louie inquired of a citizen who was pass- 
ing. The stranger pointed out a large, hand- 
some building in the distance and gave the 
boys minute directions as to how to reach it. 
Through the beautiful grounds of the executive 
mansion the boys made their way to the house 
and, hitching their horses to convenient posts, 
walked right in at the open door, where they 
were confronted by a Chinese servant. Temple 
discouraged any attempt to communicate with 
him by saying to Louie, "No use to try to talk 
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to the heathen; he ean^t understand you." 
Passing on by the astonished Chink, the boys 
marched down the hall and came to a door 
which was marked " Private." A knock brought 
a tall, athletic man to the door. 

"We are looking for Governor Curry," said 
Louie; "can you find him for us?" 

"Indeed I can. I'm the fellow, and you 
are the "Abernathy kids'," and he led the boys 
to a large room, where he introduced them to 
his family and then took them to a room which 
he had provided for them. 

The second day after their arrival they were 
joined by their father and together with him 
they enjoyed the hospitality of the mansion for 
one week, during which time they were busy 
sightseeing and riding the Shetland ponies on 
excursions with the governor's children. The 
boys became especially fond of a Chinese ser- 
vant who could speak English and who was very 
attentive to them. They have a very vivid rec- 
ollection of the many places of interest which 
they visited, and were especially interested in 
an old church which, as Louie remembered it, 
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was over four hundred years old. They en- 
joyed every moment of their stay in Santa Fe, 
and made many friends, none of whom they 
are more in love with than the big executive 
who was so kind to them. Before leaving they 
had some photographs made which give a fine 
view of the mansion and park. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 



ON ELK MOUNTAIN 



DURING their stay in Santa Fe the boys 
were busy gathering information as 
to the most interesting road by which 
to return. 

"I think we will take the Lost Trail over 
Elk Mountain/' finally said Louie, as he and 
his little brother talked over their plans. 

"Well, Bud, if it is a lost trail, how will we 
take it?'* was Temple's serious reply. 

"That's just the name of the trail," explained 
Louie. "It is not a wagon road, but a path 
just wide enough for a burro to pass. I'm sure 
Sam and Geronimo can go anywhere that a 
burro can trail." 

So, providing themselves with a lunch, the 
boys turned their faces homeward. Before 
them stretched a long, rough, and perilous 
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road, one that even a full-grown man might face 
with some sense of fear. 

For some distance after leaving Santa Fe 
the road led up a steep canon and finally 
dwindled into a narrow mountain trail. As 
they began the ascent which was to take them 
fifteen thousand feet above sea level, Louie 
instructed Temple how to ride. "Throw your 
right leg over the horn of your saddle and ride 
girl-fashion,*' commanded Louie. 

"Why, I'm no ^dirF,'' remonstrated Temple, 
"and you know I whipped a kid for calling me 



one. 



"Well, you do as I tell you, and if your 
horse stumbles and starts to fall over a cliff, 
you jump toward the inside; having your leg 
over already will protect you.'' 

"Then I aint no Mirl' if I ride sideways?" 
asked Temple. 

"No," said Louie; "scoot over!" 

With this assurance of preserved masculine 
dignity, one short, stubby leg was placed over 
the saddle horn, and the journey continued. 

"Gracious me," said Temple, peering down 
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into the deep canon along the rim of which they 
were then moving, " looks like you can most see 
China down there, don't it. Bud?" 

"Yes, and if you don't watch the path a 
little closer you'll be shaking hands with the 
Chinese," warned Louie. 

For hours the boys threaded their way along 
treacherous cliflFs and beside crevices so deep 
that the bottoms were lost in the inky darkness. 
Oftentimes a slip of six inches would have meant 
a headlong plunge of a thousand feet. 

Although it was midsummer, the boys raided 
their packs and put on sweaters. 

"Fm about to freeze," complained the 
younger brother. "Never saw a winter day 
in summertime before." 

'Twas mid-day and the boys were getting 
near to the timber line. "See how foggy it 
is," said Louie. 

"And just listen to the f under and — — " 
Temple stopped short as a bolt of vivid light- 
ning flashed by them and struck on a rocky 
cliff over the canon. 

There was the clatter of falling rocks and the 
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resounding roar of thunder which seemed like 
terrific cannonading to the two bewildered 
boys. 

Both had dismounted and in the confusion 
become separated. Louie called loudly for 
his brother, but received no reply. All this 
time the elder boy had instinctively made his 
way to a sheltering rock which overhung the 
path. His only thought was for his little 
comrade. Leaving his horse and groping his 
way back through the deluge of rain and the 
darkness, guiding himself by keeping one hand 
on the rocky wall of the pass, he kept calling 
and calling for his brother. His cries were 
lost in the wild fury of the storm. The roll of 
thunder seemed to mock his every eflFort. 
Such moments of suspense! Had his tiny 
brother gotten excited and plunged over the 
precipice? Would he see him again? 

Just then he ran into a large body of some kind 
and discovered that he had located Geronimo. 
A call for Temple was answered by a hearty 
" I'm all right, Bud,'' which seemed to come from 
right beneath his feet. And, sure enough. 
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cuddled in a little niche, just like a brown 
partridge, was the round, plump body of 
Temp. Louie threw his arms around the 
little fellow and hugged him in boyish glee. 
With Louie leading Temple by one hand, and 
Temple leading the faithful Geronimo by the 
other, the three, boys and horse, made their 
way to where Louie had left Sam. Soon both 
boys and horses were safely sheltered under 
the great rock, which afforded them absolute 
protection from the driving rain. 

The escape of the boys to the friendly shelter 
seemed to be a signal for the storm king to 
loose his vials of pent-up fury. The wind came 
whipping down the mountain side with all the 
rush of a tornado. Its hissing sound, as it 
swept through the cafion, weirdly mixed with 
the loud peals of deafening thunder, seemed 
like the explosions of bombs, echoing and 
reechoing through the mountain. 

Angry, zigzag lightning shot past them in 
blinding flashes, making the darkness seem 
more black. The rain fell in torrents. 

"It's raining bullfrogs with bells on, ain't 
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it Bud?" remarked Temple as calmly as though 
they had been seated in the family circle at home. 

"Bottom seems to have dropped out," agreed 
Louie; "but, Temp, what did you do when 
you got lost from me?" 

"Well, I 'ist couldn't see, and Geronimo 
couldn't see, so I led him up close to a rock and 
found a hole big enough to sorter crawl into 
and 'ist got in, and fout I'd stay 'til the storm 
got fru." 

"Lucky you did or you'd have gone head 
over heels over the cliff." 

"Now, Bud, you needn't worry 'bout me 
and Geronimo. We can go any place a billy 
goat can climb." 

"I know about this storm," broke out Louie, 
as though he had just made some great dis- 
covery. "I read in my geography about storm 
clouds touching the mountains, and we're in 
a cloud." 

"Bud, are we in a sure-enough cloud, 'ist like 
we see when we are at home?" 

"Yes, and higher up on the mountain above 
us the sun may be shining," 
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Thus, while the storm king raged and roared 
and tore up mountain sides, the "Abernathy 
kids*' sat in their haven of refuge as calm as 
veterans of the trail, and really enjoyed the 
fury of the storm. 

At length the cloud passed by and the blue 
sky appeared. The sun shot out and golden 
sunbeams kissed the angry brow of the reced- 
ing storm cloud. A rainbow arched the sky in 
wondrous beauty, an omen of brighter things 
to the bedraggled travellers. 

"Better take off these clothes and wring the 
water out of them and let them dry on these 
rocks while we eat our lunch,'* said Louie. 

So saying, the two boys shed their wet 
clothing, securing dry apparel from their 
waterproof saddle-bags. 

With the "family washing*' adorning the 
adjacent rocks, and Geronimo and Sam lunch- 
ing on oats which had been brought along, 
the two boys sat down to eat. 

They were in the midst of a veritable wonder- 
land. The blue sky, clear after the summer 
shower, smiled upon the two little lads. 
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Through the clear mountain air the distant 
peaks looked for the world like great cathedral 
spires, built in the lonely fastnesses of the 
mountain range. Far above them was the 
bold, bare peak of Elk Mountain, lifting its 
head in solemn grandeur above all the sur- 
rounding summits. 

"I wouldn^t have missed this for anything,'^ 
triumphantly asserted Temple. 

"Nor I,'' said Louie, "all except getting 
scared over you.'' 

Lunch over, horses rested, clothes dried and 
packed, the boys resumed their journey, none 
the worse for wear. In fact, both seemed to 
have enjoyed the little battle with the elements 
and to be elated over. their escape. 

"Feel just like a kid when he has whipped 
another young un,'' philosophically observed 
Temple, as they rode away from the scene of 
the conflict. 

Slowly but surely the boys made their 
way to the summit, and after passing the 
timber line the earth was brown and bare. In 
many places the path was so narrow and steep 
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that the boys dismounted, not only as a means 
of safety, but that the horses might have a 
chance to make their way, 

*^I believe Geronimo could climb a tree,*' 
boasted Temple, after that worthy steed had 
conquered an unusually hard bit of trail. 

At last both boys and horses knew something 
of the joys that come to the mountain climber. 

They were in the land where snow and 
shadows linger long; where sombre dusks and 
sober dawns are met; where the mysterious 
patterns of cloudland are worn and swept 
across the skies like phantom ships; where 
brooks are born; where daylight is first found, 
and sunset lingers longest. 

*' Seems so lonesome like and quiet," pon- 
dered Louie, as he looked far over the mountains 
and valleys round about. 

While standing upon the summit, a cloud 
came wandering by from the Southland and 
rested against the mountain, finally sweeping 
all around and obscuring all below the boys. 
The panorama was transformed into a shim- 
mering sea. 
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*^Look! we are above the clouds," exclaimed 
Louie, and Temple, who had been treating a 
blistered toe, started at the announcement, 
and, looking at the glimmering surface of the 
clouds below them, was lost in wonder at the 
sight, A long silence followed. 

*'But I was just wondering," said Temple, 
reverently. "I always thought heaven was 
just above the clouds. That's what my teacher 
said. And now we're above the clouds, and 
it's no diflferent." 

It took Louie some time to get Temple's 
orthodoxy poised again. 

About sunset they came to the timber line 
and plunged into a dense forest of pines, which 
added to the growing darkness. As they 
whipped around the western side of the 
mountain they were filled with wonder at the 
beauty of the sunset. When Louie described 
the scene to the writer we were in a canoe 
drifting over the quiet bosom of the wood- 
land lake. 'Twas a beautiful summer night, 
and ten thousand lovely stars were mirrored 
in the placid water, until it seemed that 
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myriads of lights had been showered into 
the lake. 

^*I've seen some sunsets," continued Louie, 
'^ but I never saw the like of this before. Coming 
out of the pine forest we struck the opening 
along a steep cliflF, and straight down from 
where we were, at least a thousand feet, were 
many small mountains with rough and rugged 
peaks. The sun looked like a great ball of 
fire as we saw it through the mountain haze, 
and all the western sky was ablaze with a 
light that fairly dazzled us. We stopped and 
watched the sun slip down behind the highest 
peak, and then for a long time great streaks 
of crimson flashed up like searchlights from 
ships. The sky just kept changing colour, 
and we enjoyed it greatly. It was a long 
time before darkness overtook us, for we were 
so high that we caught the last light of the 



sun." 



As it grew dark Temple began to think of 
a place to sleep and something to eat. 

^'Where we goin' to stay, Louie?" anxiously 
inquired Temple; ''I'm getting hungry." 
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"We will have to walk now; it's getting too 
dark to ride/' was Louie's reply. "Maybe 
we will come to a cabin before long." 

Both boys dismounted and led their horses, 
picking the way as best they could along the 
rough mountain path. All was still save the 
grinding of the horses' feet over the rocks, and 
now and then the call of a night bird; however, 
they were soon to hear something a little more 
thrilling. As they approached a deep gulch, 
thickly covered with pines and underbrush, 
they heard a cry in the distance that rather 
startled the boys. 'Twas like the cry of a 
woman in distress, and, as the boys come nearer, 
the cry became more shrill and piercing, and 
finally ceased just when the boys came to the 
place where it seemed they heard the cry. 

"Look, Bud!" exclaimed Temple, as a big, 
cat-like animal jumped out of a low tree, and 
went scampering down the mountain side, and 
as the boys travelled on they seemed to be 
followed by that strange weird cry. 

All this time Louie remained quiet, for he 
knew all too well that the shrill cry was that of 
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a panther, and so he kept on the move, betray- 
ing no sign of hesitance or alarm, and perhaps 
this very move had put the panther to flight. 

About ten o'clock the boys heard a distant, 
roaring sound like muttering thunder. 

** Another storm?'* suggested Temple. 

"No," replied Louie, "it sounds like running 
water." 

As they proceeded the roar increased in 
volume until at last they stood at the jimction 
of two roaring mountain streams, the Pecos 
River and Indian Creek. On the opposite 
bank of the smaller stream they observed a dim 
light, and, encouraged by the thoughts of find- 
ing some one, Louie determined to arouse 
whoever might be near the light. 

"Now neither one of us can be heard," said 
Louie, "but if we both yell at the same time I 
feel sure that we can rouse them. Now when 
I count three, you yell * hello' as loud as you 
can, and I will do the same, and if there is 
any one near we will rouse them — one — two 
— three — " and a lusty "hello" from two young 
throats rang over the roaring waters. 
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"Hello, yerself," came back the response in 
a deep bass voice. 

**Can we ford the creek?'* screamed both 
boys in concert. 

**Yes. Wait until I get a lantern/' came 
back the gruflF reply. 

"Now come straight to this light," com- 
manded the gruflF voice. In a moment the 
boys were in the midst of the roaring mountain 
torrent and the water was seething and hissing 
about them. 

Sam being taller and stronger, was better 
able to stand the fury of the current than was 
Geronimo, his sturdy little partner. All at 
once Louie saw by the flickering light of the 
lantern that Geronimo had lost his footing and 
he at once started to the rescue of his little 
brother, but the plucky little Indian pony and 
his doughty little rider both kept cool, and in 
a moment were alongside Sam, battling with 
the swift current, and soon both reached the 
rather steep landing and clambered up the 
bank to safety. 

A strange sight greeted the boys as they 
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came to land. Two tall, gruflf-looking men 
about thirty years old stood gazing in wonder 
at their two tiny visitors; the man who 
held the lantern had a large Colt's revolver 
in the other hand, while his companion 
had a high-power Winchester of the latest 
model. 

"You fellers must *a been a huntin'," se- 
riously suggested Temple. 

"If you kids hadn't yelled just like my Uttle 
brother used to at home, youse wouldn't 'a 
got no light to cross that crick by," muttered 
the man with the lantern. 

"No," added his comrade, "we hain't got 
the habit of fetchin' folks to our place." 

"Follow us," said their guide, who had the 
lantern. 

Not over twenty steps from the junction of 
the two streams, set squarely back against a 
cliflF, and with perpendicular walls turning 
down to the Pecos one hundred feet below on 
the north side, and turning up to Indian Creek 
on the south, was a rude cabin. The cUff back 
of them, and the streams on the front, made a 
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natural fortress where two men might easily 
withstand an attack of a hundred. 

Into this rough cabin the man with the light 
led the boys, while his companion cared for 
the horses. The boys were thoroughly chilled 
by the night air and also wet to the skin from 
their fording the creek. 

"IVe fed the nags/' said the other partner 
as he came in, "and I'll get the younguns a 
bite to eat while you get them wet rags oflFen 
'em," he said, addressing his companion. 

"We've already changed our clothes once 
to-day," piped Temple. 

"Guess we are getting tony," said Louie, 
"changing clothes twice a day." 

Both boys shed their wet clothing and 
donned their dry duds, their new-found friends 
seeming to take great pleasure in helping 
them. 

"Better fix the boys something to drink," 
suggested the cook. "They are about froze 
stiflf." 

Whereupon the man who had been assisting 
the boys went over to the corner where there 
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was a large barrel, and he drew from the con- 
tents and brought it to the boys, having first 
added sugar and water. "Gulp it down, it 
will warm yez up,*' urged the master of cere- 
monies. 

"What is it?" inquired Louie, proudly. 

"Mountain dew," answered the man. 

"What is mountain dew?" insisted Temple. 

"Whiskey pure and not "dulterated," was 
the man's blunt reply. 

"Well, thank you for your kindness, but 
we do not touch it," was Louie's courteous 
reply. 

"No," added Temple, "there are three things 
daddy told us never to do. He said not to 
drink whiskey, nor tell lies, nor tuss." 

"Well, if that's what yer daddy sed it wuz 
good sense," said the man, as he dashed the 
whiskey out of the open door. 

"Now gist reach to and help yerselves," 
was the invitation given to the boys as they 
sat down at the greasy table; but the supper 
was piping hot and consisted of fried bacon, 
cold corn pone, and warmed-over navy beans. 
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"You fellers shore can cook/* was Temple's 
complimentary remark when he had finished. 

'*We certainly enjoyed it," added Louie. 

"Who are ye fellers, and where are ye from?" 
asked the older looking of the two men when 
the boys had finished their meal, and when 
both the men had lighted their pipes. 

"We are the *Abernathy kids,' and are from 
Oklahoma. We have been to Santa F6 and are 
now on our way home," replied Louie. 

"But how'd you ever find yer way through 
this God-forsaken country?" asked the spokes- 
man. 

"Well," hastily put in Temple, "a detective 
and a revenue oflScer told us about this trail." 

As Temple uttered the words "revenue oflScer," 
an angry scowl passed over the faces of both 
the men, and they glanced suspiciously at each 
other, and both the boys noticed it. 

"Why, don't you fellers like revenue men? 
They are good men and they are in daddy's 
oflSce lots, and they are good to me and I^ouie." 

"Is your dad a government man?" ques- 
tioned the younger of the men. 



J 
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"Yes, sir/' frankly confessed Louie, "he's 
United States marshal in Oklahoma." 

The later remark as to the whereabouts of 
their father relieved the tension and the rest 
of the evening was spent by the men answering 
the running fire of questions kept up by the 
boys. Bearskins, coonskins, and panther hides 
adorned the cabin, and scattered about were 
great steel traps. 

The men caught the spirit of the boys and 
entered heartily into the conversation, explain- 
ing the art of trapping and hunting, much to 
the delight of our young heroes. 

It was with regret to all that the older man 
made comment on the hour, it being after 
midnight. "We'd better get to the hay. Me 
and Ben will sleep on the floor in the bearskins, 
and you kids turn in on the bed," 

Soon the boys were ready for bed. Both 
hesitated before taking the final plunge. 

"Anything yer want, boys?" 

"Well, no — er — not exactly," blundered 
Louie, "but we always say our prayers before 
we go to sleep." 
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"'Well/' hazarded Ben, "we hain't much 
used to meetin' house ways and prayin' in 
general, but we'll get down on our honkers 
with yez. Come on. Wash,'' he said to his 
partner, and the two Oklahoma lads with the 
two strong men of the mountain went down 
on their knees before "Him who marks the 
sparrow's fall and hears the ravens when they 
cry," who dwells in the mountain cabin as 
well as in the marble palace, who watches 
o'er the sleeping babe and gray-haired man 
with equal tenderness. 

All was quiet within the cabin now. Slumber 
won over the inmates. 

"We will help you over the Pecos," said 
Ben, when breakfast was over and horses had 
been saddled; and so the two friends piloted 
the boys over the swift and treacherous Pecos 
and landed them in safety. 

"Good-by, boys; we are glad yez come by," 
said Wash, in broken tones. "My mother used 
to tell me 'bouten enter tainin' angels unawares, 
and that's just what I feel like we been doin'." 

"Yes," agreed Ben, "we hain't no great 
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shakes on keepin' visitors, but any time you 
kids happen through these parts yez will find 
the latch string hangin* out." 

With good-bys waking echoes afar down the 
canons of the Pecos the boys rode away, feeling 
very thankful that they had been so well cared 
for, and that they had come safely through so 
many dangers. 

Shortly after noon the boys came to the 
highest tuberculosis camp in all the world, 
a regular city of tents; and as they rode into 
the camp they were surrounded by the patients, 
who seemed delighted to see the two tiny travel- 
lers, and they insisted on having the boys take 
lunch with them — an invitation which the 
boys accepted, but not until Louie had con- 
sulted with the doctor, who assured them there 
was no danger of contracting the disease simply 
by eating with the patients. 

"Best sweet milk I ever drank,'' was Tem- 
ple's comment. 

After lunch the boys bade their invalid friends 
good-by, hurried down the mountain, and late at 
night came to the quaint old city of Las Vegas. 



CHAPTER NINE 

P'HROUGH THE LAND OF THE LARIAT 

CVING Las Vegas, the boys rode sixty 
miles before they found a stopping 
place, and were only enabled to obtain 
lodging then by using a Mexican boy, who 
understood English, to interpret for them. 

"But I never slept in a storm house before," 
persisted Temple, as he surveyed the dug- 
out. 

"I don't much like it myself,** acknowledged 
Louie, "but we can't lay out down in this 
country like we did on the plains." 

It was a greasy, dimly lighted dugout, and 
the old Mexican, his wife and the boy, and the 
two guests all were to sleep in these close, 
stuflFy quarters. 

"How much money you got. Bud?" whis- 
pered Temple after the light had been put out. 

125 
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"'Bout two dollars/* replied Louie. 

"Better hide it/' suggested Temple. 

"No, I'll let it stay in my pocket, and if 
they try to get it they will be sure to wake 
me." From this remark you will gather that 
since the boys were with Mexicans who slept 
with their clothing on, they were observing 
the same rule. 

"I got my knife open and under my head," 
said Temple, who seemed a little suspicious 
of their host. 

Morning came at last, and the boys were 
glad to be on the road again. 

"But I didn't sleep much last night," con- 
fessed Temple. "Seemed like somebody was 
going to grab me by the throat all the time." 

"I was sorter restless myself," acknowledged 
Louie, "and I kept my hand in my pocket 
most all night so that they could not get my 
money." 

The next night was spent at the Bell Ranch, 
one of the largest ranches in the West, and the 
boys were much interested in learning just how 
the big ranch was managed. 
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Their next stop was at Tucumcari, where 
they spent Sunday and attended Sunday- 
school. 

Leaving Tucumcari, they rode forty miles 
to Rock Island, where the night was passed. 

Tuesday was spent making the trip from 
Rock Island to Tuttle, where they spent the 
night. When within forty miles of Amarillo, 
Texas, the boys had quite an exciting expe- 
rience. They were riding along a rather dim 
trail, and had not passed a house in a travel 
of twenty miles. Just ahead of them was a 
small hill and all at once from that direction 
there came a sound which startled the boys. 

Sounds like a lion," ventured Temple. 
A man told us about Mexican lions," said 
Louie, "and maybe that is what it is." 

Again the roaring was heard and two big ears 
appeared over the hill. 

"Oh, it's a jack!" exclaimed Louie, "and 
he wants to fight, and if he ever gets a cinch 
on one of our horses he won't turn loose; keep 
out of his way. Temple." 

Sure enough, the infuriated jackass came tear- 
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ing over the ridge with head to the ground and 
braying at every jump. 

"I'm not afraid of him, Bud/* said Temple. 
"The jackass don't live that can catch me/' 
and so putting spur to Geronimo the race 
was on. 

Temple on Geronimo led the procession, 
while Louie held Sam back in order to protect 
the little brother. Just behind Louie came 
the jack, who was putting orth his best efforts 
to catch up with the flying horses. 

"Listen to him honk his horn/' yelled Tem- 
ple; "he means for us to clear the track, I 
guess." 

"Well, we are certainly doing a first-class 
job at it," said Louie, as he looked back at the 
enemy. For two miles the race was fast and 
furious. In the c oud of dust which the boys 
left behind them they could hear the angry 
braying of the enemy, and once in a while 
caught glimpses of the big, burly head. 

Finally, seeing that the horses were getting 
away from him, the denizen of the prairie 
abandoned the chase and stood motionless. 
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watching the fleeing horses. The boys, seeing 
that their pursuer had given up, stopped to 
take a look at him. The angry jack acknowl- 
edged the salute by a loud '*you-kee! you- 
kee!" to which Temple acted as responder and 
returned the salutation by giving him an 
example of how his own language sounded to 
other people. 

*' Somebody ought to train that donkey for 
the races,*' suggested Louie, as the boys re- 
sumed their journey. "He would be hard to 
beat if he would always cover ground as fast 
as he did after us." 

Thursday night the boys came to Amarillo, 
one of the most flourishing cities of the South- 
west. Here they found a carnival in full swing, 
and on being given passes to all the attractions 
the boys used the courtesy extended to the 
limit. 

Temple became very much infatuated with 
the "ocean wave*' and it was with great diflS- 
culty that he was finally persuaded that it 
was time for them to go to the hotel. 

"Let me ride just once more," he begged. 
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and when that "just once more" was out he 
was ready for another ride. 

The boys were entertained by the leading 
business men of the city, and thoroughly en- 
joyed their stay. 

"We'd love to stay longer/' said Louie, 
when they were saying good-by, "but we are 
one day late now, and we must ride hard to 
make up that one day, as we made it a rule to 
try to get to each place just when we had 
planned to arrive. 

From Amarillo the boys headed for Good- 
night, a little village bearing the name of a 
famous Western ranch owner, and the head- 
quarters of a large ranch at the present time. 
Here the boys saw the remains of an auto 
which had been wrecked in a buflFalo chase. 
Here is the story of the chase as told by Tem- 
ple: "A feller went out in an automobile to 
look at some of the buflFaloes that are kept on 
the ranch. The buflFaloes didn't like the looks 
of the automobile and one big one took out 
after the man in the machine. The feller was 
makin' for the tall timber when the steering 
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wheel broke and turned the auto a somerset, 
and spilled the man out and broke his arm. 
Some cowboys came and ran the angry buflFa- 
loes away and pulled the man out and brought 
him to town so the doctor could patch him up." 

Saturday the youngsters rode forty-seven 
miles and came to Memphis, Tex., where 
they spent Sunday. Monday and Tuesday 
they spent on a ranch, Geronimo being lame. 
The boys were active during their stay at the 
ranch and rode horses furnished them by the 
cowboys and were much pleased when they 
were invited to help drive four thousand cattle 
from one ranch to another. The ranch hands 
were greatly surprised at the skill the boys 
displayed in rounding in the cattle, while the 
boys were equally loud in their praise of the 
horsemanship of the cowboys. 

"Let's see you lariat me,*' said Temple to 
one of the boys. 

Whereupon a cowboy, fully fifty feet away, 
gracefully swung a rope in the air, gave it a 
twirl, and it settled squarely around Temple's 
neck. 
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"I didn't think you could do it/' said Temple. 
"Now let me try you/' 

"Shoot!" cried the cowboy as he galloped 
near Temple, who at that moment sent the 
trusty lariat sailing through the air, and was 
tickled when it caught the careless cowboy 
with such force as to almost unhorse him. 

"Where'd you get it, boy!" exclaimed the 
surprised captive. 

**At home," replied Temple. 

The fact that the boys were good riders and 
handy with the rope doubly endeared them to 
the ranch hands, who bent every energy to show 
their guests a royal good time. 

"I'd like to come back and live with you 
fellers if papa would come," said Louie, as 
they were preparing to leave. 

"Me, too/' chimed in Temple. "I hope we 
can get papa to come back right away"; 
and through the long day the boys talked of 
the many interestmg things which happened 
at the ranch. 

At Hollis, Okla., the boys were detained one 
day on account of Geronimo being foundered; 
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however, it did not prove to be very serious, and 
the travellers made for Mangum, where they 
were delightfully entertained by friends, who 
urged them to remain longer. 

*^No,'' repUed Louie, ''we promised papa 
that we would be in Guthrie by Saturday noon 
and we have no time to stay longer. We al- 
ways try to keep every promise we make to 
him and that's the reason he is willing to trust 
us on such a long trip." 

From this place the boys retraced their out- 
ward trip, returning by way of Anadarko,Teddy , 
El Reno, and into Guthrie, where they arrived 
Saturday afternoon at one o'clock. 

Here they met their father and had dinner 
with him and, after finishing their meal, the 
tiny tots excused themselves, mounted their 
horses and rode out to the cemetery and visited 
their mother's grave. 

** When she was living and we had been away, 
we always came to her and kissed her first," 
said Louie, "and it seems now just like we ought 
to go to where she is, even though she is dead." 

And in no other trait of character manifested 
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in the whole trip was there more evidence of 
real manliness than this simple, childish act of 
love. 

The little fellows had travelled over two 
thousand miles, over mountain, plain, and 
desert, and were worn and tired, and yet their 
first thought was to go to the resting place 
of the one "most loved while living, most missed 
since gone." 

On Monday morning the two little fellows 
were in the school room ready to take up their 
work with the rest of the children, and to see 
them playing with then- schoolmates one could 
hardly believe that such small boys could devise 
to make such a trip as Louie and Temple had 
made, much less be able to make such a trip 
successfully. 

Geronimo and Sam were given a complete 
rest and cared for by the boys. 



PART TWO 



CHAPTER ONE 

A PIECE OF GOOD NEWS 

ENTERING school at Guthrie imme- 
diately upon their return from the 
New Mexico trip, the boys spent the 
winter of 1909 and the early spring of 1910 in 
wrestling with their books, and, as they lived 
two miles from the city, they rode their horses, 
Sam and Geronimo, every day. 

In the early spring the boys heard a great 
deal of talk everywhere about "the return of 
Teddy,'' and especially did they hear a great 
deal of such conversation in the Abemathy 
household, where Mr, Roosevelt's name was 
often mentioned, so that the boys became 
interested and insisted upon being made ac- 
quainted with the details of the matter. 

One evening, while the boys were busy with 
their lessons, they heard their father talking 
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to a neighbour who had dropped in to spend 
the evening, and they heard something said 
about a trip to New York. 

As soon as the visitor left, the lads dropped 
their books and sought an interview with 
their father. 

"When's Colonel Roosevelt going to get 
home?'* asked Louie. 

"Oh, some time in June," replied the father. 
"Why do you want to know about that?" 

" It's 'coz " — interrupted Temple — "we have 
been hearing lots of talk about it and we 
thought we heard you say something about 
going. " 

"Are you going, papa?" asked Louie. 

"Yes, I am going," frankly admitted the 
father, "but I don't exactly see why you boys 
should be so interested in my going." 

"We ain't," acknowledged Temple. "We 
are not so worked up about your going as we 
are about our going, too. " 

For some time there was absolute silence. 
The father was taken by surprise and the boys 
were anxiously waiting to see what their father 
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would think of their proposal. It was evident 
to the doughty marshal that this suggestion 
was not made on the spur of the moment, but 
that it was the result of plans which the boys 
had made as they had heard people discussing 
the great celebration which was to be given in 
honour of Colonel Roosevelt's return, 

"Honest Injun, we want to go, ''said Louie, 
as if to break the painful silence of the last 
few moments. 

"You made your trip to New Mexico last 
summer," replied the father, "and it seems to 
me you ought to be satisfied." 

This last sentence closed the interview and 
the boys, by request, retired to their room, as 
it was late bedtime for them. 

"We won't give up," said Louie as they were 
undressing. 

"No, sirree," vigorously protested Temple; 
"we will 'ist keep on talking about it." 

However, if the boys expected an early 
reply, they were doomed to disappointment, as 
a change in their father's plans necessitated 
their removing to the ranch near Frederick, 
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where they made their home with their grand- 
father and an aunt. 

The sudden change in affairs did not, however, 
serve to quench the zeal of the two youngsters, 
for as they galloped their horses over the wide, 
rolling prairies they talked of their plans and 
really felt that these days of outdoor life were 
preparing them for their intended trip and 
that it was also keeping the horses on their 
mettle. 

The duties of the office kept their father away 
all of the time and the boys became restless 
to see him. 

"Wish papa would hurry up and come,'' 
said Louie, as he and his brother were rounding 
up the cattle for the evening. 

"Me, too," agreed Temple. "Seems like it's 
been a year since we saw him. " 

"All things come to those who wait," said 
their grandfather when the boys complained 
to him of the long absence of their father. 

"Yes, but how long will we have to wait?" 
replied Temple. 

"I can't tell you," replied the kind old man. 
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"but frettin' and fussin' around don't make time 
fly any faster; so just be patient.'' 

At last their long wait ended and their 
father was glad to be with the children 
again. 

"Still think you will go to New York?" 
asked Louie of his father after they had been 
together some time. 

"Yes, I am still in the notion of going/' 
admitted the father, "but I supposed that you 
boys had been having such a good time that 
you had forgotten about the trip." 

"No, we haven't," said Temple. "We have 
been having lots of fun planning our trip. " 

"Where do you expect to get your money 
to buy your tickets?" asked the father, thinking 
that this question would perhaps block their 
plan of operations. 

"We have our tickets," replied Louie with 
great assurance. 

The father Was somewhat surprised at the 
ready response and began to wonder where 
the boys had raked up enough cash to purchase 
tickets to New York. 
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"Where are your tickets ? '' stammered their 
father. 

"Out in the barn eatin' hay, '' giggled Temple, 
and both boys joined in a hearty laugh at the 
expense of their embarrassed father, who finally 
remarked: "Well, they are the largest tickets 
I ever saw." 

"Oh, they are round-trip tickets,'' said Louie, 
"and are good for stopovers at all points of 
interest. 

It gradually dawned upon the marshal that 
these days of isolation from the great outside 
world had strengthened the purpose of the 
boys rather than weakened it, and he began to 
wonder how he might discourage the boys in 
their desire without causing them to feel that 
he had wronged them, for his plan had always 
been to deal with them as little men, and he 
had not found it necessary to deny their re- 
quests often, so he decided to first allow them 
to lay their plans before him and then go over 
them thoroughly with the boys and to reserve 
his decision until this had been done. 

On the afternoon of his second day at the 
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ranch the "council" met. Temple sat upon his 
father's lap, while Louie pulled a chair up close 
so that none of the effect of his argument would 
be wasted. 

"Now, boys,'* began the father, "tell me 
all about what you want to do and what you 
have been planning since you came to the 
ranch.*' 

Temple looked pleadingly toward Louie, who 
seemed for the moment to hesitate. 

"Go on. Bud," said Temple, "you can talk 
better than what I can. " 

This seemed to nerve Louie for the fray and 
he put their plan squarely before their father. 
"You see," said Louie, "we made the trip to 
Santa F6 over a long, lonesome road that did 
not have many houses on it, and we had a fine 
time and nothing bad happened to us, and we 
can ride to New York and be in a thickly settled 
country all of the time and can stay in towns 
most every night. Then we can visit large 
cities like St. Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Washington, and lots of other places, and 
we can learn lots." 
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"Yes, but suppose one of you should get 
sick?" suggested the father. 

"Yes, but we won't get sick," said Temple, 
"for Bud says there ain't any *gyp' water 
up that way and that's all that made us sick 
before. " 

Temple had not forgotten his unpleasant 
experience with the "gyp" and felt sure that 
nothing else that they might encounter could 
possibly be worse than the "gyp." 

"My! it still makes my stummick hurt to 
think of it, " said Temple, as he recited in detail 
his experience with that funny water which they 
drank. 

"We stay outdoors all the time down here 
except when we are asleep," argued Louie, 
"and I can't see why being on the road would 
make us sick ; and we can write to you or 'phone 
to you every day and if anything goes wrong 
we can let you know as soon as we could if we 
were here at home. " 

"If Sam and Geronimo can walk all the way 
to New Mexico and back, I know they can walk 
to New York and back," said Temple, con- 
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tinuing tKe argument, "and we can ride there 
and back, just like we did to Santa Fe. " 

In order to see how minutely the boys had 
gone over the ground the father asked, "How 
long will it take you to ride to New York?'' 

"Two months, " promptly replied Louie, "and 
that is counting out Sundays, for we will not 
travel on Simdays. *' 

The father was now convinced that the boys 
had set their hearts on making the trip and 
could see that they had made their plans wisely. 
He did not doubt their abiUty to carry them 
into execution, but reahzing that many other 
things were to be taken into consideration, he 
wisely decided to reserve his decision until he 
had gone over the matter more thoroughly. 

"I will tell you what I think about it later," 
said the father, as he started to walk away. 

"When?" insisted Temple. 

"In the morning," replied the father, as he 
left the room. 

The boys slept very little, for they were 
anxious to know what their father's decision 
would be, and for a long time after they re- 
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tired they built air castles about seeing Wash- 
ington, and the President, and New York and, 
best of all, of meeting " Teddy'* and shaking 
hands with him. 

"Bud, he smiles just like you see him in the 
pictures, don't he?'' 

"Yes," replied Louie. "Remember how he 
looked when we saw him when he was on the 
wolf hunt?" 

"And he had on clothes just like papa wore 
and, my! how he could ride!" 

And so the "Abemathy kids" boarded the 
phantom ship of dreams, thinking of the great 
and good man whom, next to their father, 
they idolized. 

"What time you reckon it is, Bud?" whis- 
pered Temple a long time before it was daylight. 

"Just heard the clock strike three," replied 
Louie drowsily. 

"How much longer will it be before we can 
ask papa about what he is going to do?" asked 
Temple. 

"Long time, " grunted Louie. " Go on back to 
sleep. " 
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Temple closed his eyes and tried to obey 
orders, but with little success. Just at day- 
break the boys slipped out of their bed and crept 
into the adjoining room, whfere their father was 
sleeping, and they found him wide awake. 

"What are you boys doing up this time of 
night? '' he asked. 

** 'Tain't night," responded Temple; "roosters 
already crowing for daylight. " 

"We couldn't sleep," acknowledged Louie, 
"and so we thought we would come in and bunk 
with you. " 

"Are you going to let us go?" said Temple 
in pleading tones, as the two boys snuggled 
up close to their father. 

A long silence followed — a silence which 
was as painful to the father as to the boys. 
During the whole night the father had been 
turning the plan over in his mind and had tried 
to view the undertaking from every angle. 
"What if something should happen to the 
boys? What would people say? What eflFect 
would it have in forming the character of the 
boys?" These and a thousand other questions 
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had been upon his heart through the long 
hours of the night, and it is hardly to be won- 
dered that he hesitated to reply to the direct 
question which had been asked by the 
younger son. 

** We want to know/' finally said Louie, "and 
we know that whatever you say will be exactly 
right. " 

"Well,'' began the father, "I haven't any 
more to say than I said when you asked me 
about the New Mexico trip. I have never 
refused you two little fellows any reasonable 
thing which you have asked, and you have al- 
ways been true to the promises which you have 
made to me; and, with the same conditions 
under which I gave you permission to make 
the New Mexico trip, I am willing for you to 
make this trip to meet Colonel Roosevelt, who 
has been so kind to me and to you boys. " 

In a moment both boys were hugging their 
daddy and patting his cheeks and telling him 
that he was a ''bully good daddy" and that 
they would do all he told them to do and that 
they would meet Teddy on time. 
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The father caught the enthusiasm of his sons, 
as did the grandfather and aunt, and it was a 
jolly party that sat down to the morning meal. 

"Make your own plans as to when you start, 
but come by way of Oklahoma City and see 
me, " was the father's parting request. 

"We will,'' shouted both boys, as they waved 
good-by to their father, who had to return to 
his office. 

'Twas now nearly the first of April and the 
boys began to make preparations to leave 
early in the month. The horses were given 
special attention in feeding, currying, and 
exercising. Saddles were polished up, and all 
the details of preparation carefully made, so 
that when the day of their departure came, 
April 5th, all was in readiness; and it was 
with expectations high and unbounded en- 
thusiasm that the "Abernathy kids" mounted 
Sam and Geronimo and started on their long 
ride to meet the nation's great ex-President, 
whom they lovingly designated as "Teddy." 



CHAPTER TWO 



OFF TO MEET TEDDY 



ON THURSDAY morning, April 5th, 
the boys were in their saddles at sun- 
rise and headed for Lawton, sixty-eight 
miles distant, where they planned to spend the 
night. 

Before leaving the ranch they put in supplies 
for the day — a large piece of raw bacon, some 
onions, a generous portion of bread, as also 
oats for the horses. The canvas jug was 
filled with water. 

The former trip through the Kiowa-Comanche 
country had taught the boys a valuable lesson 
in regard to the scarcity of houses and also 
as to the inability of the Indian to understand 
the English language. 

The wisdom of such preparation was evident 
when at noon the boys found themselves at 
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least ten miles from any house and with no 
water in sight, except a small stock pond which 
seemed to be perfectly satisfactory to Sam and 
Geronimo. 

"I'll cut a limb oflF of a mesquite bush and 
fry the bacon while you water and feed the 
horses/' suggested Temple, and so, while Louie 
was busy feeding and caring for the horses. 
Temple had started a small brush fire and was 
broiling the bacon, a task which Louie graciously 
helped him to finish; and soon the boys were 
enjoying their first meal on their long journey 
to the far North. 

"Don't you think I'm a good cook?" said 
Temple, as he saw Louie reach for another 
slice of bacon. 

"You're right," said Louie. "You'd make 
a good cook for a hotel. " 

"Wish I knew how to make chilli," said 
Temple. 

"Good thing you don't," answered Louie; 
"you'd eat enough to make yourself sick." 

"Glad we got no dishes to wash," suggested 
Temple, as he looked over the remains of the 
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feast, which happened to be nothing more than 
the paper which the boys had used in lieu of 
plates. 

"I feel better," remarked Louie as the boys 
resumed the ride. 

**Me, too," said Temple. "I tell you that 
dinner was fine. " 

It was a typical April day, just enough chill 
in the air to make the horses frisky and the 
boys merry. The prairie was just being adorned 
with its beautiful coat of green, and great herds 
of cattle lifted their heads in astonishment as 
the intruders trotted by them. 

** Better try waving your hat at 'em again," 
said Temple. 

"Not for me," replied Louie,, who had a 
very distinct recollection of his last experience. 
"Better try it yourself." 

Temple's only reply was a suppressed 
laugh. 

Late in the afternoon the boys began to pass 
straggling bands of Indians who were going 
into camp for the night. It was a picture long 
to be remembered by the boys, the campfires 
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burning brightly on the outside, while from the 
top of the tepees the blue smoke floated lazily 
away on the cool evening air. Indian children 
were playing about the camps, and withal it 
was a scene of perfect contentment. 

About dark the great arc lights warned them 
of their approach to the city, and having been 
in Lawton many times, they had no trouble 
m finding a place for their horses and in mak- 
ing their way to the hotel, where they ate with 
ravenous appetite all that was placed before 
them. The day's ride had tired them and they 
retired early, leaving a call for six o'clock. 

**I'm awake," was Louie's response to the 
call next morning, 

"Get up. Temple, we must get away in a 
hurry if we see papa to-day, " 

The inducement oflFered by the elder brother 
proved to be very eflFective as a stimulant to 
the drowsy Temple, who bounced out in a 
hurry and was ready for breakfast by the time 
Louie was ready. 

"Wish I could get you out that easy every 
morning, " reflected Louie. 
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**Well, I'm not lazy, Bud/' protested the 
smaller boy. "I 'ist can't get my eyes open," 

Breakfast over, the boys fairly ran to the 
stable, where their horses were saddled and 
waiting for them, and soon they had left Law- 
ton behind and were chatting merrily of the 
prospect of seeing their father at the end of 
the day's ride. 

On this trip, however, they were to have an 
experience similar to their former one in cross- 
ing the great unmarked prairie. When some 
distance from Lawton they lost the road and 
when they sought to find their way by asking 
the Indians they were only answered by a low 
grunt. 

"I don't see how a man can live to be that 
old and not be able to talk," was Temple's 
conclusion, after they had tried to talk to an 
aged Indian. 

**He does talk," explained Louie, "but he 
doesn't understand our language any more than 
we would understand his." 

For hours the boys rode, not knowing whether 
they were on the right road or not, but it de- 
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veloped later that they had only gone about 
five miles out of the right way. 

"I'm glad it was no worse," said Louie, *'for 
I was going by the sun more than the road." 

Late Saturday afternoon the boys rode into 
Oklahoma City and went direct to the Lee- 
Huckins Hotel, where they found their father 
waiting for them, and for three days they en- 
joyed themselves to the limit . 

Wednesday, April 13th, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, was the hour decided upon as the time 
of departure from Oklahoma City, and promptly 
at the hour the boys bade their father and their 
friends good-by and set out in dead earnest 
for New York City, where they were to meet 
Teddy. 

"Funny," giggled Temple; "one old lady 
told me something bad would happen to us 
'coz we were leaving on the thirteenth." 

"Well," replied Louie, "I guess she was a 
good old woman, but she certainly didn't know 
much. I'll venture she was afraid of black 
cats and afraid to walk under a ladder. Don't 
pay any notice to folks who talk that way." 
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About sunset the travellers came to a little 
village by the name of Arcadia, and decided 
to spend the night in the little city rather than 
in the country. After supper the boys attended 
a show where a magician performed many won- 
derful tricks which greatly pleased them, 

**I don't see how he got rabbits out of that 
hat/' said Temple, after he and Louie had 
returned to their room, and for quite a while 
Temple tried to do the same tricks that he 
saw at the show, until Louie was forced to bring 
the performance to a close by turning the light 
out and allowing the miniature magician to 
exercise his occult powers in trying to find his 
way to bed in the darkened room, "That 
feller was a wonder,'' said Temple, when he 
finally crawled into bed. 

Leaving Arcadia, the boys stopped at Fallis 
for dinner, and rode twenty-five miles in the 
afternoon. 

"That's a fine-looking farmhouse," said 
Louie, pointing to a large white house just 
ahead. "Looks like they had lots of room, so 
we will ask if we may stop with them." 
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An elderly lady came to the gate in answer 
to the salutation of the boys. "We are trav- 
elling and would like to stay all night," ex- 
plained Louie. 

"Running away from home?" asked the good 
woman, who seemed a little suspicious. 

"No, ma'am," replied Louie, at the same 
time handing her a letter of explanation signed 
by his father as United States marshal. 

" Get right down, " insisted the good woman, 
as she attempted to assist Temple in dismount- 
ing; but he was too quick for her and slid down 
like a squirrel. 

"IVe read of you boys in the weekly paper," 
continued the lady as she escorted the boys to 
the house. For a long time after supper the 
boys readily answered the many questions asked 
them by the farmer and his wife, and Temple 
retaliated by showing his skill as "the only 
original interrogation point," so it was late 
when the boys were ready for bed. 

"Fire! Fire!" screamed Temple as he awoke 
about three hours after retiring. 

Louie was up in a minute as he saw the re- 
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flection of the angry flames on the wall of the 
room, and running to the window he discovered 
that it was a nearby house and that they were 
in no danger. However, Temple's vigorous 
yells had aroused the household, and the 
farmer and his wife and the hired man and all 
the dogs went tearing across the road to help 
put out the fire. 

"Looks like a regular fire department," 
observed Temple, as he watched the proces- 
sion. 

"Well, we don't belong to the company and 
I guess we would be more in the way than we 
could do good, so let's go back to bed," was 
Louie's conclusion, after they had watched the 
fire for some time. 

"How much do we owe you?" asked Louie 
next morning, when they were ready to start. 

"Just another visit some day when you hap- 
pen to be passing," was the good old farmer's 
reply, and with many words of appreciation 
the boys finally succeeded in breaking away. 
As they rode by the house that had been burned 
they noticed that kind neighours had cared 
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for the unfortunate family and were bringing 
in supplies in the way of clothing and food. 

Friday night brought the boys to Hominy, a 
trading post in the heart of the Osage Indian 
country, and here they were entertained by 
Deputy United States Marshals Freeman and 
Haynes. The next morning, when Geronimo 
was led out of the stable, it was noticed that 
he was a little bit stiflF and a trifle lame. 

**I don't like that,'' said Louie, after he had 
Temple trot the horse about for awhile. We 
will rest him for a day and if he does not get 
over it, we can't take him on." 

*'Bud, let's wait; I don't want to leave 
Geronimo, " said Temple. 

"Well, we will see about that," said Louie, 

The boys enjoyed the day at Hominy, as 
many of the blanket Indians were at the trad- 
ing post selling moccasins and other articles 
manufactured by their own hands, all of which 
were very interesting to the boys. 

A day's rest did not improve Geronimo's 
condition and the youthful travellers held a 
council as to what was best for them to do. 
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"I don't want to sell Geronimo," insisted 
Temple. 

"We can put him in a pasture/' suggested 
Louie, **and we can buy another horse here." 

This plan was finally agreed upon, and the 
boys asked Mr. Freeman to suggest a good 
place for them to buy a horse. 

"Out at the Wylie Haynes ranch,*' said Mr, 
Freeman; "but they are a bit wild," he added. 

"We don't care for that," boasted Temple. 
"We can handle them, can't we, Bud?" 

^^Stu-e," said Louie, and following the road 
suggested by Mr. Freeman the boys soon came 
to the Haynes ranch, and were met by Wylie 
Haynes, proprietor of the ranch and chief of 
the Indian police, who for years had been a 
terror to the lawbreakers in the Osage Country. 

" Now pick out one that suits you, " said the 
ranchman. 

"Temple is to do that," said Louie, "for 
it is to be his horse." 

Temple rode through the large bunch of 
horses several times, looking over them as 
carefully as if he were a "hoss trader," as Louie 
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put it, and finally singling out a little spotted 
pony about the size of Geronimo, 

"I like him," said Temple. "How old is 
he?" 

"About five past," replied Mr. Haynes, 
"but he never had a saddle on but once." 

"That don't make any diflFerence," said 
Temple. "When we saddle him that will be 
twice; how much will you take for him? " 

"Seventy-five dollars," promptly replied the 
owner. 

" Give you sixty-five, " as promptly responded 
Temple. 

After some good-natured bantering, Temple 
finally prevailed and the trade was closed, but 
not until the generous ranchman had also 
agreed to keep Geronimo on pasture. 

"Let's catch the new horse," said Louie, 
and, suiting the action to the word, his trusty 
lariat flew straight as an arrow and closed 
around the neck of the broncho, who oflFered 
only slight resistance. Temple had already 
dismounted and was unsaddling Geronimo. 

" What are you going to do?" inquired Haynes. 
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^^ Going to turn this hoss loose, and ride 
that one, '* replied Temple calmly. 

"He will buck, " warned their friend. 

"Wouldn't be a good hoss if he didn't," 
observed Louie. 

With the assistance of Mr. Haynes the boys 
soon had the new horse saddled and were ready 
to initiate him. 

"Louie, you hold him until I get on him and 
then let him go," and so saying Temple climbed 
into the saddle, notwithstanding the broncho 
made protest. 

"Leggo,'' said Temple. Louie did "leggo,'' 
and the mustang then proceeded to "leggo." 
Temple stuck tight and, notwithstanding the 
high bucking, managed to keep in the saddle at 
least a part of the time. 

"Stay with him, Temp,'' yelled Louie en- 
couragingly. 

"That's what I'm doin', ain't it. Bud?" 
Temple managed to reply during a short 
truce declared by the bronk. 

Seeing that his rider stuck to him like a big 
horsefly the bronk gave up, and the three 
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riders enjoyed a good laugh at the show which 
the new horse put on for them. 

"He had you up in the air, didn't he, Temp? '' 
said the jolly ranchman. 

"Yes/' replied Temple, "most of the time I 
was in the air. " 

Louie made a check for the amount agreed 
upon and the new horse became a partner for 
the northern trip. 

"What are you going to call him?" asked 
the former owner. " I never gave him a name. " 

"I'm going to call him Wylie Haynes/' 
replied Temple, much to the delight of Mr. 
Haynes, who was an old-time friend of their 
father. 

"Sorry poor little Geronimo can't go on with 
us to see Teddy, " said Temple, as the two boys 
rode away from the ranch house. "I'd told 
him all about what a great time we'd have and 
how I'd introduce him to Teddy, too, and about 
all the great things we'd see and you know, 
Louie, he seemed to understand it; but he will 
make friends with the horses in the pasture 
and won't be lonesome," and the plimip little 
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rider of Wylie Haynes brushed away the tears, 
while Louie whistled a tuneless melody to keep 
from crying too. 

Spending the night with Mr. Freeman, the 
boys left next morning and rode twenty-seven 
miles and came to Pawhuska, the chief trading 
post of the Osages. Here they were met by 
Mr. Fenton, an old friend, who was real kind 
to them and explained many of the peculiar 
customs of the Indians. 

"We've met lots of the Kiowas and Com- 
anches,*' said Louie, "but we don't know much 
about the Osages." 

When the boys were ready to leave Paw- 
huska it was raining hard, but they put on 
their raincoats and hats and with Fenton show- 
ing them the road out of town they resumed 
their journey as light heartedly as though the 
sun was shining brightly and the road dry in- 
stead of deep with mud. 

"This is a picnic," said Temple, as the rain 
pattered down on his slicker and ran off. 

Continuing their journey northward, the boys 
passed through Coffeyville, Kan., where they 
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saw immense brickyards where millions of bricks 
are made and shipped all over the country. 

Near Chetopa, Kan., they were also, for 
the second and last time in their travels, re- 
fused lodging. It had been raining hard all 
day and both the boys and the horses were 
tired; and so when finally the travellers drew 
up at a large farmhouse on the banks of a 
small creek and asked for lodging, and the 
landlord, a Dutchman, by the way, refused 
their request, Temple boldly said: "I wish 
the creek would get up to-night and drown 
you and all your chickens and your dogs and 

'' But Louie started away to keep Temple 

from finishing. 

By way of explanation, the writer may be 
permitted to say that the fact that both re- 
fusals of lodging reported by the boys as having 
been made by people whom they termed Dutch- 
men is no reflection on that sturdy and hos- 
pitable race, whose hospitality the writer has 
often shared; but in all nationalities there are 
those who live for themselves alone, and who 
never know the joy of harbouring some pil- 
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grim for a night, and by so doing send on 
its way some loving heart that will always 
remember them kindly and whose prayers and 
good wishes will cling to the walls of the guest 
chamber, as a vase, though crushed, retains 
the sweet fragrance of the vanished rose. 

Late that night the mud-bespattered travel 
lers found a friendly farmer and were gladly 
received. 



CHAPTER THREE 



A MISSOURI SNOWSTORM 



HAVING heard a great deal about the 
mines at Joplin, Mo., the boys passed 
through Baxter Springs, Kan., and 
arrived in Joplin on Friday night and were 
met by an old friend, Tom Walker, who enter- 
tained them in royal style. On Saturday 
they were taken for a tour of the mining dis- 
trict and were astonished at the great mounds 
of crushed rock which met their eyes on every 
side. 

"What is the yellow stuff that looks like 
gold?" asked Temple, as they came to a great 
hill of the shining metal. 

"That's jack," replied the guide. 

"Why, Bud," exclaimed Temple, "that's 
the name of the big-eared animal that chased 
us when we were on our Western trip." 
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"Some people call it zinc," added the guide, 
who was much amused at Temple's recital of 
his experience with "jack/' 

The evenings were spent in visiting the pic- 
ture shows, and enjoying other entertainments 
prepared for them by their friends, so that the 
few days they were to spend in Joplin passed 
all too quickly. From Joplin the boys decided 
to follow the 'Frisco road into St. Louis. 

The day's ride took them through the great 
strawberry fields of southwest Missouri; here 
the boys saw thousands of acres planted in 
strawberries. 

"I'd like to be passing through here when they 
are ripe," said Temple, as he surveyed the broad 
acres of plants just beginning to bloom. 

"I am afraid we would be several days late 
getting to St. Louis," observed Louie, as he 
thought of how he liked the big red straw- 
berries which he knew grew in abundance in 
the fields. 

The night was spent at Reeds, a small min- 
ing town, and the boys left early next morning, 
hoping to spend the night in Springfield. 
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Their stay in this city was full of interest to 
them, as they met with an old ex-Confederate 
soldier who gave them a vivid description of 
the battle of Wilson Creek, and also accom- 
panied the boys to the burying ground where 
sleep both the Blue and the Gray. They were 
greatly desirous of visiting some of their rela- 
tives who lived near the city, but, on account 
of delays caused by the rough weather, they 
decided to hurry on to St. Louis. They were 
directed to follow what is known as the "Old 
Wire Road,'* being assured that it was the 
most direct route to St. Louis, as well as being 
the best road. 

A cold, drizzling rain fell all day as they 
made their way over some of the foothills of 
the Ozarks, and so the tired travellers were 
glad to secure lodging at a small farmhouse 
where there were a large fireplace and a happy 
group of children. 

After the evening meal the children of the 
farmhouse insisted that their visitors tell them 
of some of their adventures, and this the boys 
agreed to do after Temple had received as- 
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surances that when the story-telUng was over 
a popcorn feast should be held; and so for a 
long time the boys entertained their eager 
listeners with stories of their trip and other 
interesting stories which had been told to them 
by other people. 

"Now let's pop the corn," insisted Temple, 
when he thought the talkfest had gone on long 
enough. The popcorn was brought forth and 
the visitors helped to shell it, while one of the 
older children kept the "popper" dancing in 
the flames and over the coals and occasionally 
dumped the big white grains into a large dish- 
pan. This process was kept up for quite a 
while, in fact until the pan was most full, and 
then the mother brought in a large skillet with 
water and sugar in it, and by the boiling pro- 
cess had soon prepared a delicious syrup. She 
then showed the children how to make popcorn 
balls, and from that time forward the children 
had a merry time eating and rolling popcorn balls. 

"This is the most fun we have had since 
we left home," said Temple, as he fairly hid 
his face in a large white mass. 
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"I expect I will have a hard time getting 
him to stop at hotels any more/' said Louie, 
as he saw how his baby brother was enjoying 
the treat. 

"Who wouldn't rather be at a place like 
this? " argued Temple. "All you do at a hotel is 
to take a bath and eat out of a dozen different 
dishes." 

After the feast the children cleaned the room 
and all engaged in a game of "blind man's 
buff.'' To see the two boys enjoying the 
rollicking play of childhood all evening one 
could scarcely believe that they were so far 
away from home and making the hazardous 
trip that they were. If they had any cares 
or any fears it was not in evidence, for, during 
the whole evening, they were on the move 
continually and enjoyed every minute. 

"Gracious, Bud, I'd like to spend a month 
at this place!" said Temple, as the boy rolled 
into bed. 

"Wouldn't mind it myself," said Louie, as 
he blew out the light and jumped into bed. 

The motherly woman protested when the 
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boys saddled up and made ready for the next 
day's ride. 

"You must not go/' she insisted. "You'll 
both be sick." 

"We are used to this," said Louie. "It is 
just misting and our slickers will keep us as 
dry as can be." 

And both boys buttoned their slickers tightly 
around their bodies, rode away through the 
dense mist, and were soon out of sight. 

" Wish we could find a place like that every 
night," said Temple. "I wonder why they 
don't have hotels like that." 

From Stouts ville to Lebanon, Mo., the boys 
faced a blinding snowstorm and often could 
hardly see which way to go. This section of 
the country was very sparsely settled and the 
mountains were very high and covered with snow. 

"I wonder if it snows this way all summer up 
here.^" asked Temple, whose teeth were fairly 
chattering. 

"It's colder than our winter in Oklahoma," 
answered Louie, as he struck the palms of his 
hands together to keep them warm. 
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"My feet are cold," complained Temple. 

"I expect we'd better try to walk a while," 
said Louie; ''that will get us warm." 

Both boys dismounted and went shuffling 
through the snow, while Sam and Wylie Haynes 
looked on with some surprise. In spite of 
the cold and the storm, the boys found at night- 
fall that they had travelled over forty miles 
during the day. 

Sunday was spent in Uniontown and the 
boys saw the greatest snowstorm they had ever 
seen. From early morning until late at night 
the great flakes came sifting down and covered 
the earth with a great mantle of white. The 
boys spent the day in the hotel and most of 
the time were at the window looking upon the 
wonderful transformation wrought by the snow. 

''Looks like pictures IVe seen of Christmas," 
said Temple, as he looked out on the drifting 
snow. 

"Looks more like we were going to have a 
time getting to St. Louis to-morrow," said 
Louie, as he thought of the distance they must 
make to reach their goal. 
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When the boys looked out the next morning 
they beheld a typical winter scene, which 
looked more like December than April; but 
they did not intend to allow the weather to 
prevent them from going into St. Louis on 
schedule time, and so plunged out into the snow 
and rode to Pacific for dinner. 

In the afternoon they lost their way and it 
was eight o'clock before they came in sight 
of the myriad lights of the city ; and even when 
they came into the city they had no idea of how 
to reach the Jefferson Hotel, but they found 
their way just as they did in the country, by 
asking people. 

"Here's an old niggah man," said Temple. 
''Give him two bits to show us to the hotel." 

Louie followed the suggestion and the good 
old coloured man led the procession to the 
hotel, assisted the boys to the ground, and then 
took their horses to the stable. 

The boys were stiff with cold and hungry as 
bears and asked to be shown to their room, 
which they had reserved. When they had 
cleaned up, they disposed of a rather large 
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dinner, read their mail, and sent a telegram 
to their father, and at a late horn* were ready 
for bed. 

The boys called on Mayor Kreismann, who 
received them most cordially and sent them 
for an automobile tour of the city, which gave 
them a splendid idea of its fine buildings and 
many beautiful parks and boulevards. The 
place of greatest interest to them was Shaw's 
Gardens. Being great lovers of flowers, they 
were naturally partial to this home of the 
flowers, and made two visits to the place 
while they were in the city. 

"'Where is the big bridge the man told us 
about .^" asked Temple. 

"'It is over the Mississippi,'' said Louie. 
" We crossed it the other night, but we will get 
some one to take us down there in daylight." 

They not only saw the great bridge, but 
they also saw the steamboats and the roust- 
abouts loading and unloading them. Through 
the courtesy of the management of the Post 
Dispatch the boys were taken over the entire 
plant and saw how a great daily paper is pub- 
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lished and sent out. Their stay in the city 
was a great treat to them and they asked many 
questions about all. When they were ready 
to leave, Louie wrote his father as follows: 

St. Louis, Mo., April 28, 1910. 
Dear Papa: 

We are all right and expect to leave St. Louis 

to-day. We have been to the river to see the boats 

and have been riding in the mayor's automobile and 

have been to the opera. We have to go eleven 

hundred miles before we can see you. We met 

Governor Hadley and Mr. Folk, who was Governor. 

With many kisses. 

Temple and Louie. 

From St. Louis the boys took the National 
Pike as the best route to Washington, and, 
being favoured with reasonably good weather 
they made good time through Illinois. 

At Lebanon, 111., they met with a horseman 
by the name of Harralson, who did all 
in his power to make their stay a pleasure. The 
good man insisted on undressing Temple when 
bedtime came, and when he had about half 
finished his job. Temple asked for a stay of 
proceedings, "until he could turn a few som- 
ersets," and, putting his round head to the 
carpet, he proceeded to show his new-found 
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friend a few acrobatic stunts that would make 
a circus tumbler green with envy, 

"I want to kiss you," said one of the ladies 
of Lebanon to Temple. 

*'I thank you, I never kiss ladies," was 
Temple's polite reply. 

Another good lady called him a "little boy," 
to which Temple added a correction: "I'm 
not a little boy; I'm a little man." 

The Sabbath was spent in Vincennes, Ind., 
and they were shown the old house of the 
author of "Ben Hur" and after seeing the old 
home of General Wallace and hearing the 
story of Ben Hur, the boys were anxious to 
have some one read the book to them. 

At Lawrenceburg, Ind., the boys enjoyed an 
auto ride and also had an engineer explain 
the parts of a locomotive to them. 

"Let me pull the whistle," said Temple, 
when he was shown the cord which sounded 
the whistle. 

"Let her go," said the kind-hearted engineer, 
and no sooner had he given his consent than 
the invitation was accepted and the tiny tot 
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gave the cord a lusty pull and the whistle re- 
sponded with a loud screech. 

"I*d like to be able to run one," said Louie, 
as he looked over the powerful machinery, *'and 
maybe I will some day." 

From Lawrenceburg the boys began to make 
plans to reach Cincinnati at as early a date 
as possible. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



TEMPLE IS TAKEN SICK 



THE last lap of the ride to Cincinnati 
found the boys battling against great 
odds, for it rained every day and the 
roads were a sea of mud and slush. This 
greatly impeded their progress and was very 
trying on both horses and their sturdy little 
riders. From a card the father received from 
Louie, it was evident that he had fallen into 
the hands of the souvenir fiend, for he wrote 
as follows: "'My horse has a sore back. Some 
fellows at Butlerville stole my saddle blanket 
and I had to buy another one," and it was just 
that way during all the trip. 

At almost every place people besieged them 
with kodaks, and for some little souvenir. At 
a httle town in Ohio some enthusiast insisted 
on cutting a bunch of hair from the tail of 
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Wylie Haynes. Temple protested. "If I'd 
let everybody that asks me for a whack at Wy- 
lie 's tail, he soon wouldn't have anything to 
fight flies with." 

Arriving in Cincinnati, the boys were received 
by the mayor and many of the city's represen- 
tative men. During their three days' stay 
they were royally entertained. 

One evening they were invited to the Or- 
phans' Home to see the children and to enjoy 
a moving picture show; and Temple, being 
weary from the effect of a day of sightseeing, 
fell asleep during the entertainment, and as a 
consequence the boys spent the night in the 
home. 

Next morning, when the hundreds of chil- 
dren came filing into the dining-room. Temple 
said to the superintendent, at whose table he 
was seated: ** Gracious! where did you find 
all of them?" 

The children at the home gave the boys 
many little keepsakes which they treasure to 
this day. 

^'We want to go to the Zoo," said Louie to 
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Thomas Evans, secretary to the mayor, and 
Mr. Evans took great pleasure in complying 
with the request, and the boys spent a good 
half day watching the animals. 

"Papa catches wolves like those," said Louie, 
as the boys stood in front of a large cage of 
typical prairie wolves. 

"He wouldn't be afraid to get in there with 
them right now," boasted Temple, "and if 
he did they'd be scared of him." 

"We saw some animals almost like those," 
said Louie, as they were looking at a number 
of wild deer. "They were on the prairies of 
western Texas." 

"What were they," asked the keeper of the 
Zoo. 

"Cantaloupes," responded Temple impul- 
sively. 

"No, not cantaloupes, but antelopes,'^cor- 
rected Louie. 

"Oh, yes," said Templk "I remember now 
that we fussed a little bit about it. Yes, they 
were antelopes." 

And so all the morning the boys were in a 
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veritable paradise, for they are fond of all ani- 
mals and are especially kind to them. It was 
late lunch time when they finally left the Zoo, 
and they thanked the superintendent who had 
been so kind as to show them through and ex- 
plain where the animals came from, what they 
ate, and how they were fed. A nice ride on a 
launch, several theatre parties, and other amuse- 
ments made their stay in Cincinnati one of the 
most enjoyable of any stop on the journey, and 
when finally they were ready to leave they were 
furnished a police escort to the edge of the city 
and placed on the road that would lead them 
to Dayton. 

Arriving at Dayton, the boys were taken in 
charge by Mayor Burkhardt, who showed them 
every courtesy and who, in a personal letter 
to their father, gave a splendid summary of the 
happenings during the stay of the boys in the 
city. A part of the letter follows: 

We had the pleasure yesterday of entertaining 
your two sons, who spent the afternoon and 
evening in this city, leaving at 6 a.m. to-day for 
Springfield, Ohio. I spent the afternoon with them 
and had a most pleasant visit. We visited the 
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immense plant of the National Cash Register 
Company, who were glad to entertain the boys and 
show them all the working of the great factory; we 
also visited the National Soldiers' Home, which, 
as you know, is the largest soldiers' home in the 
United States. The boys were personally received 
by the governor, who extended to them every cour- 
tesy. Late in the afternoon, accompanied by my 
secretary and the captain of police, they were taken 
to the testing grounds of the Wright Aeroplane Com- 
pany, and were fortunate in seeing three very ex- 
cellent flights. The boys were very much interested 
in the aeroplane, and, aside from their other dis- 
tinction, I presume they are the only boys west of 
the Mississippi River who up to this date have 
seen an aeroplane in action. In the evening they 
occupied a box at the Lyric Theatre, in com- 
pany with my secretary, the captain of police, 
and Colonel Charles Freeman, proprietor of the 
Atlas Hotel, and an enthusiastic horseman. Colonel 
Freeman personally looked after their horses, 
and also insisted on the boys being his guests 
while at the hotel. They left the city at six o'clock 
this morning with a police escort showing them 
the way several miles out of the city. I tele- 
phoned the mayor of Springfield, and he is await- 
ing their arrival and will show them a good time. 
I have also advised the mayor of Columbus that 
they would probably arrive there to-night or to- 
morrow, and he assured me that he will look after 
their comfort. 

When the boys visited the Wright Aero- 
plane grounds they were introduced to Wilbur 
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Wright, who received them cordially and invited 
them to take a ride with him. 

"I'd like to try it," repUed Louie, "but I 
am afraid papa would not like it; but I thank 
you, sir, just the same." 

"I'd like to own one. Bud," said Temple, 
as he saw the great bird-like plane cutting and 
dipping through the air. At the invitation of 
Mr. Wright the boys inspected the plane rather 
closely and were amazed at its wonderful 
mechanism. 

"Got as much ^insides' to it as a watch," 
observed Louie. 

Of almost equal interest was the great cash 
register factory. Louie in describing the place 
to a friend said: "The rooms were long and 
had lots of windows and the people who were 
working all looked happy and contented, and 
they had nice places to rest and eat their lunch." 

The boys were given beautiful souvenirs, 
which they keep among the many others gath- 
ered on the trip. 

Through the introduction of their friend, 
the mayor of Dayton, the boys were soon on 
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real good terms with the mayor of Springfield, 
and were enjoying the sights of that beautiful 
city* The weather was cold and blustery, with 
occasional showers, but in spite of it all the boys 
were shown a good time. 

The early part of the afternoon they attended 
the theatre and later had supper at The Ma- 
sonic Home for the Aged, where they had a 
most delightful visit with the old people who 
are spending the evening hours of life in this 
beautiful home erected and sustained by the 
Masonic fraternity. They were also guests of 
the Elks at their annual fair, which was then 
in progress, and were delighted with the great 
courtesy shown to them by that order. 

Their experience in Columbus was a repe- 
tition of the splendid hospitality shown at other 
places. They were taken to all the places of 
interest and attended the theatre. Only one 
unfortunate incident marred their stay in Col- 
umbus and that was caused by a rough street 
urchin tormenting Temple. 

"Hello, sissy!'" bawled the young ruffian, as 
Temple rode down the street. Temple took 
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notice of the slur, but rode on determined to avoid 
trouble. When the boy continued his insults 
and began to curse, it was a little more than the 
midget Westerner could stand and he quickly 
removed from the horn of his saddle a small 
billy, which had been given him by a police- 
man of Dayton, and at the same time slid oflf 
of Wylie Haynes. The boy, who was almost 
twice as large as Temple, came running up and 
grabbed Temple by the collar, and a lively tus- 
sle ensued. Louie was an interested spectator, 
but refused to interfere as long as it was even. 
At last the boy from the plains got one hand free 
and in a moment he brought the billy down on 
the pate of the rufRan with such force as to cause 
him to let forth a mighty yell. Temple fol- 
lowed this up with a few vigorous cracks on 
the boy's bare shins, which soon ended the 
battle and sent the young street gamin away 
a sadder but wiser lad. 

"I didn't want to fight," said Temple, as 
he mounted Wylie Haynes, who had stood per- 
fectly still through the battle, "but I ain't 
goin' to let any boy tuss me, *coz 'tain't right.'' 
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The battle being ended, the victor and his 
brother proceeded to make their way to New- 
ark, Ohio. Upon arrival there they soon found 
their way to another Elks' fair and received 
much attention during the whole evening. At 
this place they were given visiting cards and 
Elk pins, entitling them to the courtesy of this 
brotherhood wherever they might visit. 

The long siege of cold, rainy weather had 
been very trying on the boys, and it was with 
great difficulty that Temple kept the saddle 
from Zanesville to Cambridge. 

"My froat is stopped up and I can't get my 
breaf good," complained Temple, as the boys 
rode along. 

Louie found by examining his brother that 
the little fellow had a high fever and that he 
was a real sick boy. However, he encouraged 
Temple to "stay with it," for they wanted soon 
to reach Cambridge. 

They rode on in silence for awhile, and finally 
Temple began to talk in a wandering, incohe- 
rent way. 

" See those pretty birds and rabbits — and 
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little sisters/' Just then he pitched forward 
and nearly fell oflf his horse. Louie at once dis- 
mounted and got up behind him, and Temple 
sank back into his brother's arms. For some 
time the older brother rode along, holding the 
little fellow in his arms, while faithful old Sam 
followed on as if he understood what was ex- 
pected of him. Temple at last revived and said, 
"Where was I, Bud?'' 

"Just asleep," said Louie, not wishing to 
frighten him. 

"I can ride by myself now," insisted the little 
fellow, and he pluckily leaned over and grabbed 
the reins. 

Louis resumed his place on Sam and they 
hurried into Cambridge and went at once to 
the hotel, where Louie summoned a doctor, 
and had Temple snugly tucked in when the 
good doctor arrived. The physician felt Tem- 
ple's pulse, listened to his breathing, and took 
his temperature. 

"Has he much fever?" anxiously asked Louie. 

"A little," responded the doctor. The fact 
was it registered 103 degrees, but the doctor 
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thought it not best to tell the boys until fur- 
ther developments. 

"What's the matter with him?'* insisted 
Louie. 

"A severe cold with an attack of bronchitis/* 
replied the doctor. When the doctor was ready 
to leave Louie followed him into the hall and 
said: "Now I know you didn't want to talk 
before my little brother, but I want you to 
tell me exactly what is the trouble. I must 
wire papa and I want him to know the truth." 

"Nothing more serious than I told you," 
replied the doctor. "Of course, something 
else might develop. We will watch and I'll 
keep you posted as to his exact condition." 

Louie went downstairs and sent the following 
telegram : 

"Temple is sick. Doctor says severe cold. Slight 
fever. Keep you posted by wire." 

The doctor and a number of visitors came in 
after supper and the little sufferer seemed to 
improve. 

"You will not need to stay up all night," 
said the doctor, when Louie asked about the 
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medicine. "My oflBce is close and I'll see that 
he gets his medicine until midnight, and after 
that he will not need any more until morning/' 

When the doctor came in at nine o'clock he 
found Louie watching at his brother's bedside, 
and he said in a cheerful tone, "He's sleeping 
fine." 

At ten-thirty and eleven-thirty the medical 
man found Louie at his post, although each 
time the doctor advised him to go to bed, as 
Temple was doing nicely. 

"Yes," rephed Louie, "but when he has fever 
he sometimes gets so he don't know what he 
is doing and I must watch him." 

"The fever is much lower," said the doctor, 
"and there is no danger." 

"Are you sure?" anxiously inquired Louie. 

"Just barely one degree," replied the doctor. 

"Well, if you are sure I will take a nap, but 
I won't take my clothing off." 

So when, at a little past midnight, the doctor 
left, Louie crawled over by his sleeping brother 
and was soon dozing, but every little bit he 
awoke and looked after Temple, who had now 
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commenced to sweat profusely. Louie kept the 
cover on Temple, notwithstanding the latter 's 
protest. 

"How do you feel?*' said Louie, as Temple 
began to move around early next morning. 

"I'm hungry,*' complained Temple. 

Louie laughed outright, for he knew Temple 
must be in his normal condition, hungry. 

No sooner had the doctor opened the door 
than Temple began: "Doctor, I'm hungry, 
and Bud says I can't eat much breakfast." 

"Yes, you can eat all you want, but maybe 
not what you want," replied the doctor. 

"Well, we are going to start right after we 
eat," insisted Temple. 

"No, we are going to rest to-day," said 
Louie. 

"No, I'm not sick," protested Temple, "and 
we are going to travel to-day." And so for 
some time the argument waxed warm, but Tem- 
ple remained obstinate and Louie and the doc- 
tor were losing out in the controversy. At last 
Louie made a sign for the doctor to leave the 
room and the medical adviser promptly retired. 
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but went no further than the hotel ojQSce, as he 
suspected that Louie would want him again 
soon. 

"Temple, if you had tuberculosis would you 
stay in to-day?'* asked Louie. 

"Yes, if I had tuherc^hs'ls and my fever was 
715, I'd sure stay,'* hastily replied Temple. 

Now no one knows Temple's hobbies better 
than Louie and he knew there were two things 
of which Temple had a mortal fear: one is 
tuberculosis and the other is carbolic acid. 
If Temple was drinking a lemonade at a soda 
fountain, and Louie should tell him it had car- 
bolic acid in it. Temple would stop right there 
and not touch another drop; so taking advan- 
tage of this Louie slipped down to the office and 
put this information before the doctor and they 
set a trap for their invalid friend. His mission 
accomplished, Louie hastened back to the room 
and was reading a morning paper when the doc- 
tor came in, looking very wise and very serious. 

"Now, Doctor," began Louie, "I want you 
to examine my little brother and tell me exactly 
what is the matter with him." 
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The doctor obeyed orders, felt of Temple's 
pulse, took his temperature, and made a very 
thorough examination of him. 

"What do you think is eatin' on me?*' asked 
Temple jestingly. 

The doctor turned away sadly and with a 
woebegone look on his face said: "'My little 
friend, you are suffering from a very aggravated 
form of pulmonary and cardiac congestion and 
my diagnosis is incipient tuberculosis and your 
temperature registers 715 degrees by my ther- 
mometer.'* 

When the doctor finished his diagnosis he 
was almost a wreck from suppressed laughter, 
as was Louie; for Temple was bewildered and 
showed clearly that he was alarmed about his 
condition and he meekly said: "Well, Bud, 
if IVe got tuberculosis, and my pulse is 715, 
and all that other stuflf, too, I guess you'd 
better let the man take the horses back to the 
stable and we will stay here until I am able to 
travel." 

"Very well," said Louie, "I'll go now and 
tell the man." 
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"And I'll go with you/' said the doctor, 
and both hastily quitted the room and left the 
hopeless invalid to his own meditation. On ad- 
vice from the doctor Louie sent the following 
message to his father: 

" Temple O.K. this morning. No fever. Leave 
for Wheeling to-morrow." 

Then, having laughed heartily, he went back 
to the room to minister to the invalid, who had 
gone back to bed and tucked the cover tightly 
about him. 

"Does the doctor think I'll get well, Bud?" 
asked Temple piteously. 

"Yes," repeated Louie gravely, "if you will 
take good care of yourself and take the medi- 
cine he left." 

"I'll be quiet, Bud, and whenever it is time 
for my medicine just bring it to me and I '11 take 
it right down." 

The day was spent in perfect quiet, the med- 
icine acted perfectly, and Temple joined a 
lively party at the supper table, and next morn- 
ing Louie telegraphed his father: 

" All well. Leaving for Wheeling 6 : 30 a.m." 



CHAPTER FIVE 

THE HOME OF UNCLE SAM 

THE fresh air seemed to brace Temple, 
and the ride from Cambridge to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., really strengthened him. A 
slight shower fell when they had covered about 
half of the distance, but Louie saw that Temple 
was well wrapped up so as to avoid a relapse. 
The citizens of Wheeling were expecting the 
tiny travellers, and flocked out in great num- 
bers to meet them. 

"Let's slip away from them. Bud,'' suggested 
Temple. 

"I am with you," agreed Louie, and the 
boys made a hasty retreat, hitched their horses, 
and made their way to Miller's clothing store, 
a place to which they had been referred by a 
friend. 

This store at once became the centre of 

195 
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attraction, and the boys held a sort of im- 
promptu reception. Later they went to the 
hotel, where Louie reported by letter to his 
father that Temple "had recovered from his 
cold, and was feeling very gay." 

While in Wheeling the boys received many 
kind attentions from the leading citizens, in- 
cluding an automobile tour of the city, and 
entertainments at the theatres. Here the boys 
made plans for their journey from Wheeling 
to Washington. 

Leaving Wheeling, the Oklahomans had a 
rough road to travel, and, in addition to the 
rough roads, the rain fell steadily throughout 
the day, swelling the mountain streams into 
roaring torrents, and making the fording of 
them perilous indeed. 

One of the rules which the boys followed in 
all of their travels was that they would not 
ride into a muddy stream without some one 
to pilot them. That is, if the stream was 
large enough to be at all dangerous. Several 
times the boys were forced to wait until some 
traveller passed by, or to ride back several 
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miles in order to secure some one who could 
pilot them across the swift mountain streams. 

The first day out of Wheeling the boys forded 
several small streams, and were making good 
progress notwithstanding the rain. Late in 
the afternoon they came to a rather wide, 
swift-running creek, which ran between two 
high hills. Great drifts of wood were tossed 
about on the muddy water, and the boys hesi- 
tated at attempting to cross it without some 
information as to its depth. It was at least 
five miles back to the nearest house, and they 
would hardly have time to reach it before 
night, so they decided to wait a time to try to 
catch some one passing that way. 

"It isn't so very deep on the farther side,'* 
observed Louie, "for you can see the water is 
full of ripples caused by rocks.'* 

"Might be tree tops,'* suggested Temple; 
"but this creek don't look any worse than 
lots we've crossed." 

"No, but we do not want to take any 
chances," replied Louie; "better camp here a 
week than to get into trouble." 
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I 

"Well, Bud, whatever you say suits me/' 
agreed the younger brother. 

For almost an hour the boys waited, and 
still no one passed, and nothing broke the 
monotony of the sullen roar of the water. 

"Sam is big and strong, and can swim from 
one bank to the other," said Louie, "IVe seen 
papa make him swim Red River, and I know 
a hoss that can swim Red River can swim any 
creek like this." 

"Now, Bud, if you go let me go too," pleaded 
Temple. 

"No, let me try it on Sam, and then if it 
isn't dangerous you can come." 

"Yes, but s'pose it's dangerous?" insisted 
Temple. 

"Well, if it is I'll just let Sam swim out," 
replied Louie assuringly. 

This plan was finally agreed upon, and the 
faithful Sam willingly plunged into the muddy 
water, his little rider giving him a free rein, 
and allowing him to pick his way. Deeper and 
deeper the stream grew, until Louie held up 
his feet to keep them out of the water, and the 
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sturdy old Sam felt his way quite cautiously, 
making sure that he could hold his ground at 
each step — one step more and on soUd footing, 
but the water whipped over Louie's knees, and 
came with such force as to splash into his face. 

''Stick tight," yelled Temple, who was watch- 
ing the battle with intense interest, 

"Don't get scared,'* answered the gallant rider, 
''I've no notion of turnin' loose." 

He had scarcely finished the sentence when 
his horse tried to take another step, and failed 
to touch bottom, and failing to do so, hesitated. 

Louie had learned a long time ago that when 
a horse is in deep water that the rider must not 
pull the reins, and so he determined to let Sam 
work out the problem. 

"Now, Sam, you're older than I am, and 
been in lots more tight places, so just do what 
you think's best," said Louie, as though he 
were talking to a man instead of an old gray 
horse. 

Not long did the suspense last, for Sam 
had made up his mind to pull for the other 
side, and eased oflf gently as if to keep from 
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frightening his young rider, and put out for 
the opposite bank. Swimming strongly and 
yet smoothly, he soon gained firm footing, and 
landed his precious burden high and dry on 
the bank. 

**Good old Sam,*' said Louie, as he patted 
the neck of the faithful old horse, and Sam 
nodded his appreciation as he began to nip 
some choice tender grass. 

*' Now, let me and Wylie Haynes come over," 
entreated Temple, who had been strung up to 
a high tension by his brother's contest with 
the angry waters. " We can go anywhere that 
you and old Sam can go.'* 

.Louie had already decided upon his plan of 
action, and made it known to his brother when 
he headed Sam into the stream and started 
back to him on the side from whence he came. 
The patient old horse set about his task in a 
business-like way, and when it became nec- 
essary swam the short distance required, and 
landed Louie safely beside Temple and Wylie 
Haynes. 

While Sam was resting Louie prepared 
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Temple for the crossing by having him remove 
his boots. 

"Now, you ride Sam, he's big and strong, 
and I'll ride Wylie Haynes,'* explained Louie, 
"and you lead the way so I can watch you, and 
my horse will follow you and Sam/' 

"I want to ride my own horse,*' protested 
Temple. 

"Now, Temple, you have always been good 
to mind me, and I want you to do as I say," 
said Louie kindly but firmly. 

"Well, Bud, I will, but I don't want to, 
for it looks like I was a baby and afraid of my 
horse," said Temple, as he slowly dismounted 
and turned his horse over to his brother. 

"I know you are no baby," said Louie, 
"and I know you are not afraid, but I know 
Sam understands the crossing, and it will be 
easier for you, and it is right for me to ask you 
to ride him, for I am larger than you." 

"Yes, but I am no more 'f raider than you," 
protested the smaller boy, as he headed his 
mount for the other side. 

"Don't touch the reins," warned Louie. 
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"Bud, you talk 'ist like I was a baby. I 
know how to ride," rejoined the short one 
rather warmly. 

"Of course you do," laughed Louie; "you're 
a regular circus rider. You're Buffalo Bill 
in short breeches," and a merry laugh rang 
out over the surging waters. 

Sam proceeded as before, and so gently did 
he change from walking to swimming that his 
young rider hardly knew it. 

"Sam swims like a fish," yelled Temple, 
as he looked back to see how Louie was making 
it, and just as he looked he saw the sturdy 
little Indian pony stumble and plunge headlong 
into the deep water, and both horse and rider 
went out of sight. Temple's heart came into 
his throat, and he started to pull Sam over to 
the rescue, but just as that moment Louie and 
Wylie Haynes came to the surface, sputtering 
rather freely. 

"Pull for the bank!" yelled Louie as soon as 
he could get his breath, and, heeding the warning. 
Temple reluctantly let Sam make his way to 
safety. 
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The swift current swept Louie and his plucky 
little horse down the stream at a terrible rate, 
but Louie held on, and the game little pony 
kept his head above the water and did not 
seem frightened. 

Louie gave him a free rein, and talked to 
him to encourage him, and the little Western 
pony responded nobly. 

Temple turned Sam loose, and ran along the 
bank shouting words of encouragement to his 
brother. 

"Wylie Haynes will get out. Bud,'' yelled 
Temple. "Just let him go the way he wants 
to, and he will crawl out." 

It was an experience that might well test 
the nerve of a veteran, much less a small boy 
barely past nine, but Louie kept calm all during 
the struggle, although for a few minutes his 
chances seemed none too bright. 

When the current had carried them at least 
two hundred yards, Louie saw ahead of him 
something that looked like a dam across the 
stream, but as he came closer he discovered 
that it was a ledge of rocks, and that the rocks 
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dashed the water into white spray, so swift 
was the current; but there was nothing to do 
but go on to the rocks, and make the best of it. 

Temple saw the danger, and shouted a warn- 
ing to his brother, but his words were lost in 
the roaring and seething noise as the water 
rushed over the rocks. Louie still retained his 
wits, and determined if the horse should be 
thrown on to the rocks that he would seek to 
grab on to a projecting ledge, and so he removed 
his feet from the stirrups, and made ready for 
the emergency. 

When about twenty-five feet from the rocks 
Wylie Haynes straightened up all at once and 
stood still. The swift current gurgled around 
him as if angry that it had been foiled even for 
a moment, but the tired pony braced himself 
and rested. Louie did not urge him to move, 
but patted him on his neck, and stroked his 
wet mane. Without any urging Wylie Haynes 
began feeling his way toward the bank, keeping 
well above the dangerous rocks, and yet avoiding 
the deeper water above, and in a few moments 
was splashing over the shoals in water barely 
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knee deep. Once more upon the shore, Louie 
rolled off, and no sooner had he hit the ground 
than Temple threw his chubby arms around his 
brother, and drew him down and kissed him, 
and Louie responded by giving Temple a good 
hugging and a kiss. When the boys finally 
looked into each other's faces big tears were 
coursing down their cheeks. 

"I ain't a baby,'' said Temple, "but I'se 
so tickled you got out. Bud." 

"That's what's makin' my face leak," 
laughed Louie. 

"Say, Bud, can't old Wylie Haynes swim 
though?" boasted Temple. 

"Yes," acknowledged Louie, "he is a great 
horse," and both boys went over to where 
Wylie was grazing, and caressed him and 
bragged on him. Meantime, old Sam came 
rambling down the creek in search of forage, 
and he also participated in the thanksgiving 
service by coming up and rubbing noses with 
Wylie Haynes, as if congratulating his sturdy 
little partner; and in turn good old Sam took a 
sniff at each of the boys, to make sure that all 
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was well, and the whole party had made the 
landing. Those unfamiliar with the ways of 
the horse cannot appreciate the friendship 
which comes to exist between the horse and 
rider who for long days are companions of 
the road. 

The night was spent at a farmhouse which 
the boys found just about a mile beyond the 
stream. Here the boys found a royal wel- 
come, and both shed their wet clothing, and 
took their water-soaked belongings from their 
saddle-bags. The farmer and his wife had no 
children, and hence both boys dressed out in 
the clothes of their host, which, although ill- 
fitting, were very much better than wearing 
their wet clothing. 

"You are a beauty,'' laughed Temple, as he 
saw Louie arrayed in the shirt and pantaloons 
of their host. 

"Look at yourself in the mirror,'' suggested 
Louie, and when Temple had gotten one 
glimpse of himself he had nothing more to say 
about the appearance of Louie. 

Passing through Uniontown, Pa., and on 
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through Cumberland and Fredericksburg, Md., 
the boys hurried on to Washington, and had 
nothing to retard their progress. The boys 
found the people of Maryland especially hos- 
pitable, and report that it was hard to get 
away from them. 

"They wanted us to eat at every place we 
even asked about our road,'' said Temple, in 
speaking of their trip to the writer. 

"Yes,'' added Louie, "if you ever go there 
you will never want to leave." 

It was with great delight that the Western 
lads finally rode into Washington. 

"Bud, is this really where Uncle Sam lives?" 
earnestly inquired Temple, as the boys came 
into the city. 

" Yep, I guess so," replied Louie. " If he lives 
anywhere, I guess this is the place." 

"Where can we find a wagon yard.'^" asked 
Louie of a stylishly dressed stranger whom they 
met. 

"I — well — I am quite sure I can't say," 
replied the stranger, with a look of astonish- 
ment on his face. 
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"He looked foolish when you asked him about 
it," laughed Temple. 

"Looks like any one ought to know where to 
find a wagon yard," said Louie. 

Now be it known that Louie is a financier, 
and knowing that they were to be in Wash- 
ington some time, he thought it would be cheaper 
to have the horses kept in the proverbial West* 
ern wagon yard. 

Failing to find a wagon yard, the boys 
rode to the Raleigh Hotel, and bargained with 
a porter to take their horses to a stable, while 
they busied themselves shaking hands with 
friends, getting their room, and securing their 
mail, of which there was a large package. 

Without cards of introduction, or even the 
company of a friend, the boys, arrayed in their 
best suits, made their way to the White House, 
and were received by the President. 

"Hello, boys!" said the nation's chief, with 
his characteristic good-humour. 

"Howdy do, sir?" replied both boys. 

"It hardly seems possible that you boys could 
make such a long trip," ventured the President. 
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"Tain't hard to do,'' assured Temple; "it's 
just fun." 

The boys continued their talk with the Presi- 
dent, who expressed his delight over their ac- 
complishments, and in turn introduced them 
to the members of his cabinet, who, fortunately 
for the boys, were in session at that time. 
Having finished their visit, the boys thanked 
the big-hearted President for his kindness, bade 
him good-by, and returned to their hotel to 
tell all whom they met about what a "fine fellow 
the President was." 

"Let's go up to where * Uncle Joe' works," 
suggested Louie one morning. " 

"Good," said Temple; so the boys made 
their way to the capitol building, and began 
a search for the "Czar of the House." 

"Where does *Uncle Joe' work.'^" said Louie, 
addressing a stranger whom he met. 

At first the man seemed a little bit confused, 
but finally appreciated the earnestness of the 
inquiry, and volunteered to show the boys the 
way. 

No sooner had they reached the floor of the 
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House than they were recognized by many of 
the Congressmen, who grabbed them and con- 
gratulated them, and took them to the Speaker's 
desk, where they were introduced to "Uncle 
Joe,'" who bantered the boys for a boxing 
match. 

"Let me feel your muscle,*' insisted Temple, 
evidently wanting to size up his antagonist 
before engaging in battle. 

"Pretty good muscle for an old man," said 
Louie, who had also entered into the fun. 

With this the irrepressible "Uncle Joe'f 
raised his guard, squared off, and there was an 
exchange of wallops, and some clever foot work 
on Temple's part; finally the round ended with 
no damage to either of the gladiators. 

In the Senate the boys were cordially received, 
and were especially glad to meet the smiling 
Vice-President. 

"He just grins all the time," was Temple's 
apt comment. 

While in Washington the boys were shown 
all places of interest, and were reluctant to leave 
their many friends, but were glad to know 
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that their long ride was nearly ended. The 
trip from Washington to New York was without 
special interest. It rained on them a good 
part of the time, somewhat hindering them. 

Late one afternoon the boys came to the 
ferry, and were met by their father and a dele- 
gation of reporters. Also some thoughtful 
friends had sent large bouquets of roses, and 
not only were the tiny travellers decorated, 
but also the faithful Sam and Wylie Haynes 
wore rose wreaths. Great throngs gathered 
about the boys as they proceeded down Broad- 
way, and the special escort of police was 
kept busy clearing the way for the young 
"'Sooners." 

"Looks like all the folks in the United States 
had turned out to meet us," observed Louie, 
as he scanned the sea of faces. 

Finally the tired travellers reached their 
hotel, and the long journey was at an end. 



CHAPTER SIX 



MEETING *' teddy" 



WHEN can we see Teddy?" queried 
Temple early the next morning before 
any one had "turned out." 
This was the all-absorbing thought of both 
the boys, for it was to get a glimpse of "Teddy," 
and to shake his hand that these two tiny fellows 
had braved wintry storms, drenching rains, hun- 
ger, cold, and chill, and forded swollen streams 
and endured all the hardships of the journey, 
and now they were wild with desire to meet 
the African hunter; no life-long friend could 
have been more anxious to meet the honoured 
ex-President than were these two Oklahoma 
boys, who had made a long, weary pilgrimage 
to see our nation's only ex-President. 

At last the all-important day came. Whis- 
tles shrieked out a welcome, bands played 
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martial music, soldiers in gay uniforms marched 
by, and the nation's chief citizens, as well as 
those in humbler walks of life, joined in a wel- 
come to Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 

"Have you seen him yet?" asked Temple 
anxiously, as he and Louie rode along with the 
Spanish-American War veterans, who had very 
graciously tendered the boys a place in their 
ranks. 

"No,'' replied Louie, "but I'm sure we will 
soon get to see him.' 

After what seemed to the boys an age the 
column halted, and after the speech making was 
over a tall, sturdily built man with a real smile 
faced the "Abernathy kids. " They literally "flew 
at him," as Louie afterward expressed it. 

"Glad to see you," was about all the by- 
standers heard, but the two boys heard a great 
deal more, for the ex-President expressed his 
appreciation of the pluck of the two youngsters. 

"It was worth all we had to go through just 
to see him smile," was Louie's only comment, 
while Temple insisted that the colonel was a 
"boss good feller." The boys were supremely 
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happy — they had at last realized their fondest 
expectations, and when the great day was over 
and they had retired, it was not to sleep, but 
to talk over the happenings of the day, and even 
in the silence to hear the bands playing, the 
multitudes shouting, and to see again the beam- 
ing face of the man who spoke to them so kindly, 
and whose life had entered more largely into the 
lives of these two boys than he could ever imagine. 

The remaining days in the great city were 
days of real pleasure. It was a new world to 
them, a complete transformation. Instead of the 
great wide sweep of the prairie and the sight 
of grazing herds, they were surrounded by sky- 
scrapers, and on every side a hurrying throng 
of people. 

''Wonder where they are all going, Bud?'' 
asked Temple. 

"Beats me," acknowledged Louie. After 
a particularly strenuous day of rubbering 
Temple complained of his neck hurting. 

"Don't wonder," said Louie, "you've been 
gazing up all day." 

A vigorous application of liniment which 
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they had carried with them on their trip brought 
good results, and the next morning both were 
ready to take up their wonted mission, sight- 
seeing. Temple developed an especial taste 
for running the elevators at the Breslin Hotel, 
where they were stopping, and spent many 
happy hours riding up and down with the clever 
operator, who was kind enough to declare that 
his pupil was an expert. 

On long stretches of the road, as the boys 
were headed for New York, they had talked 
of Coney Island. They had heard their father 
and many other people talk about this great 
pleasure resort, and therefore were much elated 
when an opportunity came to them to go out 
and see it for themselves. 

Once at Coney, the boys plunged into the 
fun with all their fun-loving proclivities. 

"Looks like pictures in the funny papers," 
said Temple, as his eyes grew wide with wonder 
at the many beautiful places and the curious 
sights which they saw at every turn. 

"I'd like to move the whole family out here 
and live,'* was Louie's conclusion. 
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The boys visited every place that appealed 
to them, and succeeded in tiring out their 
chaperons. 

Both insisted on a dip in the old ocean, and 
both received a good ducking, not being fa- 
miliar with the big waves that came rolling in. 

Late at night they returned to the city, very 
tired and worn out, but exceedingly happy, 
for this had been one of the great days of their 
lives. 

Temple formed a special liking for the 
"ocean wave,'' and many times during their 
stay in the city they journeyed back to Coney, 
and he rode the "wave" to his heart's content. 

Both boys were a little shy of the subway. 

"Seems like bein' buried," insisted Louie, 
but they soon were thorough converts to this 
method of transportation, and employed it 
without protest. 

The managers of many of the theatres kept 
the boys well supplied with tickets to the dif- 
ferent attractions, and every night they took 
advantage of such courtesy by attending some 
show. After returning to their rooms they 
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usually entertained a select few by putting on 
the show themselves. Both boys being natural 
musicians, readily picked up the popular airs, 
and sang them with surprising accuracy. The 
Hippodrome appealed especially to the boys, 
and they were bewildered by the immensity of 
things. 

"Why, it's as big as all outdoors," said 
Temple, as he sought to give some of his Western 
friends an idea of this great playhouse. 

**It was all kinds of a show in one,'' agreed 
Louie. **So much goin' on a feller couldn't 
see it all without he had a hundred eyes." 

The boys were anxious to see Mayor Gaynor, 
for on all sides they heard people talking about 
him, so an engagement was arranged, and, 
dressed up in their best, they took a taxi, and 
were soon at the City Hall, and were ushered 
into the presence of the kind-hearted mayor, 
who proceeded to raise trouble by pretending to 
doubt that the boys had made such a long trip. 
You bet we did," said Temple with emphasis. 
Well, what do you want to be when you get 
to be a man?" inquired the mayor. 
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"Hotel clerk," rqadily responded Temple, 
who had taken a great fancy to the work be- 
cause the clerk at the Breslin had let him put 
keys in the diflFerent boxes, and do other little 
things of Hke "importance." 

Louie was not sure just what he would follow 
when he became a man. 

Every day was given up to sight-seeing, and 
all places of interest were visited during the 
month which they remained in the city. A 
very pleasant visit was made to the summer 
home of Mr. Bigelow in Connecticut, where 
they had a great time fishing, swimming, and 
boating. 

"They treated us just like we belonged to 
'em," were Louie's apt words of appreciation, 
and the boys were sorry when other engage- 
ments called them back to the city. 

At the home of Mr. Bigelow the boys met a 
convert of the "Water Street Mission,'' who 
told them many thrilling stories of that wonder- 
ful place, and while the boys have forgotten his 
name, they still delight to tell some of the 
many wonderful stories which he told them. 
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all of which made such an impression on the 
minds of the boys that they take great interest 
in the work of this great mission. 

Other excursions took them to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where they saw "Uncle Sam" at 
work building and repairing ships. They were 
especially interested in the Floriday which 
was nearing completion, and which is our most 
modern battleship. Several other warships 
were at anchor near by, and one in dry dock 

gave the boys a splendid chance to see just 

'J 

how large the great men-of-war really are. 
The great ** cartridges," as the boys called them, 
also filled them with wonder. 

"Why, Bud, they are as big as a barrel," 
exclaimed Temple. Louie readily agreed with 
him, for they were looking at an immense pro- 
jectile used in the great thirteen-inch guns, 
which have a long range and great power of 
penetration. 

A trip in a launch about the harbour took 
them to BlackwelFs Island, and to the Statue 
of Liberty and the landing place of the foreign- 
ers. During the short trip Temple developed a 
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slight case of seasickness, ' which, however, 
did not end very seriously, but aflForded a good 
deal of amusement to Louie, who was seemingly 
immune. 

The boys were much interested in the move- 
ments of the sea gulls feeding about the harbour, 
and expressed great surprise when they ob- 
served that the gulls could "float like a duck/' 

The great ferry boats, tugs, freighters, and 
ocean liners came in for an investigation at 
the hands of the two very inquisitive boys, 
and it is surprising that they still retain much 
of the information gained. 

"All the people in some of our Oklahoma 
towns could be hauled on some of those big 
ships," said Louie in trying to convey some idea 
of the size of the great ocean greyhounds. 

The days passed by all too rapidly to suit 
the Western boys, and ere they were aware of 
it the time came for them to make preparation 
to return to the great Southwest, to their 
little sisters, and a host of friends, who, through 
the reports in the daily papers, had followed 
them day by day. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

FROM BRONCHO TO AUTO — HOMEWARD 

BOUND 

THE long ride to the city had given the 
boys about all the horseback riding 
they cared for just at that time, but 
they had no notion of returning home by rail, air 
or water. However, as the days grew warmer 
and the sun beat down upon the pavements, 
and people began to suflFer from the heat, the 
"Abernathy kids" had a call. It was again 
the call of the prairie, the mountains, and the 
"old swimmin* hole*'; they longed to quit the 
busy metropolis, and live once more the simple 
life of the ranch near Frederick, Okla. 

"Bud, I'm tired of all this fuss. Let's go 
home." Thus spoke Temple after a long, hot 
day in June. 

'Twas like inviting a tired and worn traveller 
to a cooHng shade and a gushing fountain, for 
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Louie had also been thinking just such thoughts 
as his tiny brother. 

"I'm with you,'* was Louie's hearty response. 

"How 11 we go?*' was Temple's pertinent 
question. 

"I don't want to go on the train, for it's too 
hot and stuflFy, and then we could not see so 
much of the country," replied Louie. 

"Let's buy a taxi," suggested Temple, who 
had acquired the taxi habit, and was fond of 
riding in them. 

"Cost too much," ventured Louie, who al- 
ways handled the finances. 

So when the conference between the brothers 
had ended they had decided to return to their 
home in an auto, provided they could find one 
that suited their purse. They had the cash 
which they had earned "doing stunts" for a 
moving-picture company. However, inroads 
had been made on this fund by numerous ice- 
cream sodas, club sandwiches, and other deli- 
cacies which city life had demanded, and hence 
the treasurer announced that "no great sight 
was left." 
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The father must be won over to the project 
and when first approached put his foot down 
on the scheme, but the boys had mastered the 
art of hanging on, and would not take "no'* for 
an answer. 

You couldn't run one," asserted the father. 

Good deal of diflFerence between riding a 
broncho and driving an auto." 

"If I could learn to drive and would pay for 
the machine myself, would you let us go?" 
insisted Louie. 

"Oh, I might," replied the father, "but it 
would take you a month to learn, and we start 
home in three days." 

The conference ended with the boys resting 
on the father 's statement. 

Next morning they set out to find an auto, 
and finding a "shop where they kept 'em," 
at once made their wants known. 

"What's a car worth?" said Temple, as 
though used to purchasing autos. 

"From thirty-five hundred up to six thousand 
dollars," replied the proprietor with equal 
nonchalance. 
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"Gee, Bud/' whispered Temple, "he thinks 
we want to buy the whole shop." 

"How much will you take for just one of 'em? '* 
insisted Temple. 

"I just quoted prices to you," was the curt 
reply. 

"Let's go, Bud," said Temple, giving Louie 
a vicious pull, and the boys went out, feeling 
that maybe they would not have enough money 
to buy a car of any sort. 

They visited several agencies, with the same 
result, until finally they caught sight of a small 
car, and it appealed to them. A courteous 
gentleman showed them how easy it was to 
run one, and, strange to say, the price matched 
their bank account. They gave no definite 
answer, but went to consult with their father. 
He gave his consent on condition that they 
could secure it at the price quoted, and that 
Louie would learn to handle it. 

They scampered away, and had soon closed 
the trade, and Louie was shortly taking his 
first lesson in driving an auto. 

In the short space of three hours he came 
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buzzing up to the hotel, where he found his 
father standing on the walk talking to a friend. 

"Great Scott!" yelled the surprised "wolf 
catcher," who could scarcely believe his eyes. 

"Get in," insisted both of the boys, and re- 
sistance was useless. 

That one ride gave their father the "auto 
fever," and the result was that when the boys 
headed for Oklahoma in their midget machine 
they were followed by their father in a larger car. 

They were routed home via the Glidden 
tour route, and visited the following cities: 
Poughkeepsie, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Battle Creek, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Newton, El 
Reno, and from there home. The weather was 
very warm, but the boys put a top on the 
machine and kept reasonably comfortable. In 
places they found mud and hills, but managed 
to get through safely . At Poughkeepsie, Temple 
stepped in front of the car just before Louie 
stopped, and only quick action on the part of 
the youthful driver saved Temple from being 
killed; as it was, he was only slightly bruised. 
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At a hotel in Buffalo some ladies wanted to 
kiss Temple, and he got rid of them by the 
following suggestion: "I won't kiss you, but 
papa will, and I '11 go out to the auto and send 
him in/* There was a wild scramble on the 
part of his tormentors, and had the father ap- 
peared on the scene he would have found the 
field deserted. 

Between St. Joseph and Kansas City, Louie 
was overcome by heat, but refused to leave his 
car and He down in the bottom of it while his 
father's mechanic drove. A good night's rest 
and he was ready for the start next morning. 
At a place in Kansas they found a bridge out, 
but the stream was narrow, and the obliging 
road boss put a couple of timbers across it, and 
the boys crossed over safely. 

Between Wichita and their home the large 
auto driven by their father caught on fire, and 
only by valiant work was it saved. As it was, 
much of the clothing, and many of the souvenirs 
gathered by the boys were destroyed. 

Arriving at Oklahoma City, the boys were 
met by a representative of the governor, and 
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the mayor, and many prominent citizens, who 
formed an escort and conducted the boys to 
the hotel, where they found their sisters and 
friends waiting to welcome them. 

In the afternoon they drove out to the auto 
races at the fair ground, and were introduced to 
a great throng of people, who cheered them to 
the echo. 

Once in their rooms they took keen delight 
in relating incidents of their trip to their rela- 
tives. Temple entertained them by turning 
somersaults and walking on his hands, while 
Louie told interesting stories and imitated 
many of the famous people he had met. Nei- 
ther of the boys showed any symptoms of being 
"spoiled" by the attentions they had received, 
and both were the very soul of courtesy. 

''We want to start to school Monday,'* said 
Louie, and in this Temple heartily concurred. 
Nothing of the spirit of nomadic restlessness 
had resulted from their long trip, and they 
seemed glad to be at home, and happy to be 
ready to enter school. 

Their experience has been a source of great 
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infcNnnfttion to them. They converse inteUi^ 
gently upon all things with whidbi they came in 
contact, and have developed wonderful abiliiy 
to care for themselves. 

A 'Afresh'' mess^iger fooy bantered Louie for 
a fight, in the presaice of the writer, and without 
becoming at all excited lA>uie courteously re- 
plied, '"I never fight unless I have to, and then 
I do my best. I see no reason why th^re should 
be a fight/' 

The messenger boy walked away heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

Both boys hate tobacco in any form, and 
never use profane language or cheap slang. 

They have a well-defined ambition to make 
good in the world, and are diligently working 
in school to prepare themselves for the future. 

Their long ride over the country has made 
them lovers of nature, and they are fond of the 
great outdoors. They are essentially children 
of nature, and are never happier than when 
breathing the crisp air of the plains and living 
the simple life. 

What the future holds for the little boys no 
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one knows, but they cherish thousands of 
pleasant memories to brighten any dark days 
that may come to them, and are deeply appre- 
ciative of all the kindness shown them. Life 
will mean more to them for friends they have 
met, for the hardships endured, for sunshine 
they have brought to lives of others, and not 
soon will many forget the midget travellers 
who had a mission that took them halfway 
across a continent. 
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